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BONES AS A FERTILIZER. 


We have received several inquiries in regard to 
the value of bones as a fertilizer, and the best 
method of preparing and applying them. 

The value of bones depends almost wholly on the 
phosphate of lime and gelatine which they contain. 
If we burn bones the gelatine is driven off, while 
the phosphate of lime remains as ashes. Dry bones 
contain, in one hundred lIbs., about fifty Ibs. of 
phosphate of lime, and gelatine equal to about five 
pounds of ammonia. The commercial value of 
the former is about one cent per Ib.; of the latter, 
twelve cents per lb. This would make one hund- 
red lbs. of bones worth $1.10—the phosphate be- 
ing worth fifty cents, and the gelatine sixty cents, 
In burning, therefore, we destroy more than half 
the value of the bones, 

The great question is, how can bones be applied 
# that the phosphate and the gelatine shall be 
both retained. Plow them in whole, is the first 
plan that suggests itself. This certainly retains in 
the soil all the virtue there is in the bones; but 
they are so slow to decompose and give up their 
fertilizing matter, that little or no immediate bene- 
fit is derived from their application. Place them 
in moist unleached wood ashes, or in horse dung, 
or other fermenting material, and they will decom- 
pose and fall to pieces, is another way recommended. 
This plan has had many able advocates. It has 
doubtless in many cases proved effectual. There 
is, however, this objection to it: a considerable 
portion of the ammonia formed during the decom- 
position of the bones escapes; and if, in order to 
retain the ammonia, we surround the heap with 
loam, peat, etc., fermentation proceeds so tardily, 
from lack of air, that the object is but half accom- 
plished. Better, however, treat bones in this way, 
than allow them to lie bleaching in the summer’s 
sun, an eyesore to every passer-by. 

Phosphate of lime, as found in bones, is compar- 
atively insoluble in water; and, as plants can take 
up their food only in solution, it is very desirable 





that this insoluble phosphate should be’ converted 
into a soluble phosphate. This can be done simply 
by the addition of the proper quantity of sulphuric 
acid and water to the insoluble phosphate of the 
bones. -The value of this change may be under- 
stood by the consideration of the fact that, while 
the insoluble phosphate sells in London for less 
than one cent per lb., the soluble phosphate sells 
readily, as a manure for turnips,.at eight cents 
per Ib. 
' Knowing the increased value of the soluble phos- 
phate, and the great difficulty of reducing bones 
to a powder, many scientific men have recommend. 
ed farmers to dissolve whole bones in sulphuric 
acid, and thus “kill two birds with one stone.” 
We have experimented not a little on this subject, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is practi- 
cally impossible to make a good superphosphate of 
lime from whole bones. We have used twice the 
quantity of acid nécessary for the conversion of 
the phosphate into superphosphate, and allowed it 
to act on the bones for several months, yet only a 
very small proportion of the bones was decom- 
posed. Equally unsuccessful, too, have we been in 
dissolving coarsely crushed bones. The acid, it is 
true, decomposed the outside portions of the bones, 
but left by far the greater part of the bones un- 
touched. We have never yet succeeded in making 
a good superphosphate of lime without grinding the 
-bones quite fine before mixing them with the acid. 
We conclude, therefore, that while bones may 
be disintegrated by moist, unleached wood-ashes, 
or by fermentation, the only method of obtaining 
all their fertilizing properties is by grinding. We 
should be sorry to discountenance experiments hava 
ing for their object the decomposition of whole 
bones; bnt at the same time we could wish that 
some of the intelligence, ingenuity and skill, which 
have hitherto been unsuccessfully employed in this 
matter, were turned to devise a cheap and effica- 
cious bone-mill, and that one was erected in every 





town of the country. 
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Having the bone dust, how should it be used ? | 


Should it be converted into superphosphate, or 
sown on the land as it is? We have thought much 
on this subject, and are inclined to think that, ex- 
cept in the neighborhood of large cities, where 
sulpharic acid can be obtained at a reaSonable rate, 
say two cents per |b., it will generally be cheapest 
in the end to apply the bone dust without mixture 
with acid. For wheat, we are fully satisfied it will 
not pay to decompose the bones with acid; and on 
grass lands, from the experiments we have made 
on the subject, we conclude it is of doubtful econ- 
omy. For turnips and other root crops, except 
potatoes, no manure has such a beneficial effect as 
good home-made superphosphate of lime drilled in 
with the seed. If sown broadcast its eff-ets are 
not so marked. 


With fine. bone dust, no farmer need have any 
trouble in making superphosphate. We have sug- 
ceeded best as fullows: Take a large tub or end of 
a cask, place in it the quantity of bone dust that 
can be best worked at a time, say sixty Ibs.; add 
water sufficient to wet all the bone dust, say forty lbs. 
and be careful that all the dust is moistened. Then 
pour on sulphuric acid equal to full one-third the 
weight of the bone dust, say twenty to twenty-five 
Ibs. (sp. gr. 1.70.) The mass should be friskly 
stirred as soon as the acid is added. When it is 
well mixed, throw the semi-fluid mass in a heap on 
a wvoden floor, and repeat the process till the whole 
is done. The larger the heap the better, as the 
heat generated in the process materially assists tle 
acid in decomposing the bones. 

A tolerably good superphosphate may also be 
made with less labor, by placing all the bone dust 
at once in a heap on a wooden floor, adding the 
proper quantity of water, and turning over the 
heup unti: all the dust is moistened, and then apply 
the sulphuric acid in small quantities, repeatedly 
shoveling over the heap, and adding the acid until 
the proper proportion is used. The longer the su- 
perphosphate is allowed to remain in the heap, the 
better. 

Snperphosphate so made will be too moist for 
transportation, and cannot be sown to advantage 
without admixture to some absorbent substance. 
In England, burnt clay, refuse charcoal dust, coal 
: ashes, dried peat, or even sawdust, are used for this 
purpose. Whatever is used, be very careful that 
it does not contain an alkali, or alkaline earth, 
as this would materially injure the mixture.— 
Unleached word ashes and lime, must on no 
account be employed for this purpose. ~ They 
would neutralize the acid, and reconvert the 








soluble superphosphate into the insoluble phos- 
phate, and thus undo what has been done at 
considerable expense. 


LARGE YIELD FOR TWO ACRES. 


Iw a recent conversation with the Hon. A. B, 
Dicxinson, of Hornby, Stenben Co., N. Y., he sta- 
ted that he obtained one hundred and forty-four 
bushels of barley the past season from two acres 
of land, or seventy-two bushels per acre. ‘ 

The Jand had been in grass for some years— 
which was irrigated and produced a heavy crop of 
hay each year. It was broken up in the fall, and 
sown to oats in the spring without being plowed 
again — it was simply harrowed two or three times 
lengthwise. of the furrows. The crop of oats was 
eighty bushels per acre. After the oats were off, 
the land was plowed in the fall, and planted to 
potatoes in the spring. These yielded four huxdred 
bushels per acre. The land was again plowed in 
the fall, and sown to barley the next spring without 
again plowing. This produced, as before stated, 
seventy-two bushels per acre. 

These, are all great crops. They are doubtless 
attributable in a good degree to the irrigation of 
the grass land, Thesod or turf. which was plowed 
in was very heavy, and its decay in the ground 
furnished a large amount of organic matter for the 
use of the subsequent crops. 

We write this from memory. If we have made 
any mistakes, Mr. Dickinson, we hope, will correct 
them. And we would also here say, that we should 
feel obliged if Mr. D. would write us a short article 
on irrigation. He has had much experience in this 
important, but too much neglected, branch of good 
farming, and we are sure an article from him on 
this subject would be read with interest. 











Soarorty oF Fopprer.—A. 8. Granam, of Chat- 
tauque Co., N. Y., writes us, that, owing to the 
June frost last year, which destroyed more than 
half the crop of grass, farmers in that county are 
drawing corn fodder twenty-five miles to feed their 
stock; while some are driving off their cows to be 
wintered elsewhere. The young stock has been 
mostly sold, to go East, and also the working oxen. 
But they have held on to the cows. Thonsands of 
bushels of corn were sown for fodder, which has 
proved a great help. 





Cotton 1n ILttnois.—The Prairie Farmer states 
that cotton has been successfully raised last season 
in Sangammon Co., Ill The quantity grown was 
small, bat it will encourage further trials. 
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POTATOES PLANTED WITH CORN. 





Severa of our correspondents, in the last and 
preceding volumes of the Farmer, have recom- 
mended the practice of planting potatoes between 
the rows of Indian corn, The potatoes might be 
planted between each hill of corn in one direction 
of the rows, and still allow the use of the horse- 
hoe alongside; but of course it could not be used 
woth Ways, which is often yery desirable, as it saves 
much hand-hoeing. 

It would seem to us, too, that with a good crop 
of corn, the land would be so shaded that potatoes 
would not thrive very well; or that, if they did, 
they would rob the corn of its needed food and 
moisture, the same as grass or weeds, 


If, however, good crops of corn and potatoes 
can be obtained, as is asserted —and which, if the 
ground is rich enough and properly cultivated, is 
not improbable — the practice is one which should 
be generally known. We need more light on the 
subject; and the object of these remarks is to 
elicit the opinion of our readers. In the Albany 
Qultieator for 1839, 8. W. Newroy, of Brooklyn, 
Pu., gave the results of an experiment the preced- 
ing year. His practice was different from the one 
we have alluded to above. He says: 


*] planted fifty-four perches of ground, after be- 
ing once plowed perfectly and well dragged, in the 
following manner, viz: three rows of potatoes and 
three rows of corn, and thus alternately.. The corn 
I planted in rows, three feet and a half by two feet, 
three stalks to the hill; the potatoes, in drills from 
fourteen to fifteen inches asunder—planting both 
on the flat surface. I planted on the last day of 
May, and harvested on the 15th of September, and 
obtained twenty-four bushels of ears of corn, three 
lads of pumpkins, and fifty:five bushels of pota- 
wes. The season was not altogether congenial to 
the potato with us last summer, being too dry; of 
course the seed was, by hoeing, raised too high to 
insure a fall crop; and had the ground been lightly 
furrowed for the potatoes, and ridged for the corn, 
I think the pfoduce of each would have been con- 
siderably increased—that of the potato in particu- 
wr. The produce of an acre would have been sev- 
enty-one bushels of corn, and 163 of potatoes. 
This is at the rate of thirty-five and a half bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre, according to the usual 
mode of planting; and since forty bushels in this 
country is counted a tolerable crop, the potatoes 
night be counted almost a clear gain to reward for 
the experiment.” 





Guano was first introduced into England in 
1841,—twenty casks being brought to Liverpool by 
Mr. Myers, Subsequently its use became so gene- 
ral that, for the ten years ending 1857, the English 
farmers expended more than one hundred millions 
¢¥ dollars in its purchase. 





CALIFORNIA POTATOES. 


Tue Rev'd H. H. Taompsox, of Cochranton, Pa., 
sends us an account of a very productive variety 
of potato, grown last year in that neighborhood 
He says: 

“T obtained last spring, from a friend, three po- 
tatoes cf the California variety. Having cut them 
in pieces containing one eye each (seventy in num- 
ber), I planted them on the 23d of May, in a light 
sandy svil, which had previously been in a high 
state of cultivation, but had lain out for two years. 
I used no manure; | planted one eye in each hill, 
three feet apart; horse-hoed three times; hand- 
hoed twice, The result was eight bushels of large- 
sized potatoes—many of them weighing over three 
Ibs., and some of them over four Ibs. I do not 
regard them a good variety for table use, being 
about equal to the “Pale Reds;” but for stock, | 
think them unsurpassed by any. ‘They are a yel- 
low, rich, succulent potato, and their great produc- 
tiveness makes it an object for farmers to cultivate 
them for their stock. Several of my neighbors 
have cultivated them the last season, and in every 
instance they proved very productive.” 





Wuerat From tue Sovrn.—In answer to the 
question, “How can we best increase the early 
flowering and ripening of winter wheat ; and should 
the seed come from a more southern or a more 
northern latitude?” a correspondent says: “I 
think the seed should come from a more northern 
latitude; for, as we go south, gradually, seed-time 
becomes later,.and as we go north, seed-time 
becomes earlier. Therefore, if we should bring 
wheat from a more northern to a southern latitude, 
we should be likely to get wheat that would be 
more thrifty and ripen earlier.” 

We can not see the force of this argument. It 
is true that “seed-time” is later as we go south, 
but the Aarvest is earlier; and, as our object is not 
to get wheat that we can sow earlier, but rather 
that which ripens earlier, it would seem that we 
should get our seed-wheat from the south. But we’ 
do not want speculations on this subject. Let us 
have facts, 





Cur anp Crvususp Foop ror Horsrs.— The 
horses in Flanders sic kept in the stable winter 
and summer, Their straw and hay is always cut, 
and their grain always given to them in the form 
of meal, and generally mized with their drinks, 
Their daily food in winter is 15 Ibs. hay ; 10 Ibs, 
straw, and 8 lbs. oats. In summer, clover is sub- 
stituted for hay. The horses are in the finest con- 
dition. 
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Tnovsanps of lambs are lost for the want of one 
night’s shelte?. Thensands of sheep are destroyed 
by constant shelter. 
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FARMER'S CLUBS. 


Tge importance of a well organized Farmer’s 
GClab can not be over-estimated. Such a clab, 
when kept up with spirit, is a most admirable 
means of imparting practical information and elicit- 
ing important facts. Is. it not an agreeable and 
profitable way of spending the long evenings of 
our cold winter days, for a number of farmers to 
assemble at some appointed place, and spend the 
passing hours in the discussion of subjects connected 
with the advancement of their mutual interests? 
Is it not desirable that many of the theories brought 
forward by the agricultural journals of the day, 
should be discussed, and ventilated, by the very men 
for whose benefit they were professedly broached ? 

Our attention has been called to this subject by 
the perusal of a little work recently published by 
D. Ayer, of Little Falls, N. Y., entitled ‘“ Essays 
and Discussions on Agriculture, before the Farmers’ 
Club of Little Falls.” A few extracts will give 
some idea of the range of subjects discussed : 


Pras AND PoTATOES TOGETHER.—Peas were sown 
with the potatoes at the time of planting, and they 
entirely escaped the rot.’ The yield of both peas 
and potatoes was good. 


Wintrermne Catves.—Particular care should be 
taken of calves, during the early part of winter. 
Other food beside hay should be given,—small quan- 
tities of oats or roots wil be most serviceable. 


Yerttow Birps vs. tHE Mipezr.—A farmer seeing 
this bird a good deal in his wheat, killed one, and 
upon opening its crop found two hundred weevils 
and but four grains of wheat,—and in these four 
grains the weevil had burrowed. 

Satt ror Mircu Cows.— Without the use of salt, 
the milk becomes scanty and imperfect. The great- 
est necessity for its ase is in the spring, when the 
cows are first turned out to grass. A few experi- 
nents in May and June showed that going without 
salt five days shrunk the milk from one to two 
per cent. in quantity, and from five to seven per 
cent. in quality. Later in the season, less differ- 
ence was observable. 

Foop ror Horsgs.— Variety is an essential, 
Oats are.not the only food that will fit a horse for 
labor or the road. Roots are oftentimes much su- 
perior. Of these, carrots are the best, and keep 
the horse sleek and in good health. Heavey horses, 
while fed on cut corn-stalks, together with a little 
corn and cob meal, will not show any symptoms 
of this disease. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN Mrxinc.—Careful 
experiments showed that the strippings, or the last 
half pint of milk drawn from the cow, contain 
more cream than twelve times the same quantity 
tuken from the first part of the same milking. In 
some of the experiments the proportion was con- 
siderably greater.—[The experiments alluded to 
were made by Dr. Anprrson, we believe, half a 
century ago, but are none the worse for that.— 
Eps. ] 








Boarp Fenogs.—The usual width of boards, for 
a panel fence, is about seven inches for the two 
upper boards, and eight or ten inches for the lower 
ones, making 44 feet of boards per rod. By hay. 
ing the upper and lower boards six inches wide, 
and two four inch boards between them, and Jeay. 
ing a space of six or seyen inches between the 
boards, 27 feet of lumber per rod will make a fence 
high and strong enough tu keep out farm stock. 

Sueep in Winter.—The first great want of sheep 
in winter is protection from the inclemency of the 
weather. Shelter is a-prime necessity to them. 
Confinement is, however, not advisable; but the 
opportunity of having a refuge to go to*when’it is 
necessary, ought to be given. Feed regularly, and 
give them free access to water. 





Heavy Oats.—That a bushel of heavy oats are 
worth more than a bushel of light oats, all admit: 
and it is equally certain, though perhaps not quite 
so apparent, that, weight for weight, the heavy 
oats are the most valuable. It has been found by 
experiment, that a bushel of oats weighing forty-two 
Ibs. yields twenty-five pounds of meal; one weigh- 
ing forty lbs., twenty-three and one-fourth lbs.; 
thirty-eight lbs., twenty-one and three-fourths lbs.; 
thirty-four Ibs., eighteen and three-fourths bs; 
and a bushel weighing only thirty lbs., yielded only 
sixteen Ibs. of meal. In other words, one hundred 
Ibs. of oats, which will weigh forty-two lbs. per 
bushel, will give sixty lbs. of oat meal; while one 
hundred Ibs. of oats weighing only thirty Ibs. per 
bushel, afford only fifty-three lbs. of meal. It will 
be seen that two bushels of the heavy oats are 
worth as much as three bushels of the light oats. 





Praster.—The late Jesse Bust, in the Cultiva- 
tor for 1837, said: “It is generally conceded, that 
upon porous and dry soils, plaster does benefit clo- 
ver, corn, potatoes, peas, and generally all plants 
having broad and succulent leaves. But it is a 
matter of doubt, at least in our minds, whether its 
application is directly beneficial to timpthy, wheat, 
rye, or barley.” Subsequent experience, we think, 
confirms these opinions. 





Larce Yrevp or Larce Pompxins.—A corres 
pondent of ours says: “Mr. W. P. Yenset, of 
Stouchburg, Pa., raised seven pumpkins from two 
seeds. They weighed, respectively, 140, 1304, 75, 
744, 614, 58, 58 Ibs., making an aggregate of 597} 
Ibs. of pumpkins from two vines, Can this be 
beat ?” 





Frerpinc Turnips to Cows.—If this is done 
morning and evening, immediately after milking, 
no taste of turnips will be discernable in the 
vutter,—P., 0. W. 
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SPIRJT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 


TESTIMONIAL TO JOHN JOHNSTON, OF GENEVA,— 
We see by the New York Tribune, that a number 
of gentlemen interested in the improvement of 
agriculture, have clubbed together and presented a 
massive silver pitcher and two goblets to the above 
named gentleman. On one shield of the pitcher is 
represented a harvest field, as it appears in our day, 
on another a mowing machine is seen at work, and 
the third bears the following inscription : 





* Presented to Jonn Jounston, in recognition of his Services to 
the Agriculture of New York, by his fellow citizens.” [Here 
follow the names of the gentlemen.] 

The goblets bear representations of men laying 


drain tiles, tile machines, and small draining tools 


Larce Farus.—The Country Gentleman justly 
remarks: “The passion for more land is one which 
works incalculable injury to American agriculture. 
It crowds out of farming many who would other- 
wise engage in it—many who, were small farms 
more readily attainable, would do good service in 
the culture of the soil, and in the elevation of the 
character of our farming population. Let‘ us be 
lgss- covetous of surface, and not forget that we 
ewn the subsoil, and endeavor to make what we 
have attain a greater productiveness; and let us 
ask for better crops, finer animals, more serviceable 
implements, rather than ‘ one field more.’” 


Osace Oranez Hepers.—A correspondent of 
the Prairie Farmer, in a sensible article on this 
subject, attributes the repeated failures with this 
plant to the want of care in cultivation, rather 
than to any want of adaptability of the plant to 
the climate and soil of the West. It requires to be 
planted in sc@ made mellow and well manured to 
the depth of at least two feet, and to be as care- 
fully plowed»and hoed through the summer as a 
row of potatoes, for two or three years, until the 
hedge is ready to turn out, when the ground should 
be well seeded with timothy. The plants are to 
be pruned three times a year: in spring, close to 
the ground; in June, four or five inches above thé 
ground; in September, six or eight inches above 
the last cutting, and so on every year until the 
hedge is high enough and strong enough to turn 
cattle, after which it should be kept well trimmed. 


Laree Freeces or Woor.—A California paper 
gives an account of two fleeces shown at the State 
Fair at Sacramento, Cal. The fleece of the buck 
Grizzly, owned by Fut, Brxny & Co., weighed 
424 lbs. It was of superior style and fineness, and 
was esteemed the best fleece ever shown. The 
fleece of the buck Samson, belonging to Jonny 
Szarr, was also shown. It weighed 32% lbs. 





Sixezp Bacen,—The Chicago Tribune says Mr. 
Tuomas Nasn, of that city, as adopted the Hamp- 
shire plan of singeing his hogs after slaughtering, 
instead of the usual mode of scalding them. After 
killing, the carcasses are covered with straw, which 
is then burned upon them, They are then turned, 
and the process repeated on the other side, leaving 
the carcases quite blackened. This dark coat is 
scaled off with a scraper, and the hog is found to 
be perfectly cleaned of bristles. It is then dressed, 
cut in half, head and legs cut off, blade and back- 
bone cut out, the whole neatly trimmed with a’ 
knife, and the sides then laid in tiers, skin stde 
downward, the meat surface ‘plentifully strewn with 
salt to pickle it, and in about two weeks the 
process is completed, and the singed bacon ready 
for shipment in boxes to London, where it is 
preferred to any other. 


Ferttity or Sugsorts.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman relates an instance in his own 
experience, where a portion of a rich alluvial 
meadow had been covered to a depth of from six to 
eighteen inches with a deposit of sand, washed down 
from an adjoining bluff. This portion of the field 
was considered ruined; yet he planted the whole 
with corn. The field averaged sixty-two bushels 
per acre, and that portion covered with sand yielded 
one-fifth more corn than what grew on the rich 
alluvial soil of the rest of the meadow. This same 
spot continued to produce equal to the best of the 
intervale for many years afterward. 


Farmine ry Missovri.—A correspondent of the 
Country gentleman, writing from Buchanan Oo., 
Missouri, says: “I presume there is no section of 
the country where the subject of introducing good 
stock has been more neglected than in this, and 
where the stock is uniformly so poor.” Hemp and 
corn seem to be the staple crops of that country, 
and the former has generally proved profitable unti! 
within the last year or two, when the market has 
not been so good. The wheat crop, he says, isa 
very uncertain one, under the system of cultivation 
pursued there. 


Sartep Water ror Snezr.—The New York 
Tribune gives the following experiment: 100 sheep 
were fed regularly 187 lbs. hay and 175.Jbs. straw 
per day. This was replaced by 110 lbs. of hay 
and the same of cut straw, the sheep being watered 
over night with 88 gallons of water, in which 1} 
Ibs. of sea salt had been dissolved. Notwithstand- 
ing this reduction in the amount of their food, the 
sheep remained in as good condition as they were 
before. s 
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NOTES ON THE DECEMBER AND JANUARY NUMBERS 
OF THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Fatrenine Stock on Porators.— Will the refuse 
of potatoes fatten stock, after having their starch 
removed by distillation, or any other process? 
There is proof enough that ene object of carbon- 
aceous substances (oil or fat, starch, gum and sugar,) 
in our diet, is the supply of fat. “ The Esquimaux 
fattens on his diet of blubber and train-vil; the 
slaves on the sugar plantations grow fat in the 
boiling season, when they live heartily on sugar; 
the Chinese grow fat on an exclusively rice diet,— 
and rice is chiefly starch.” It is said that an able- 
bodied, laboring Irishman. whose diet consists 
wholly of potatoes, requires fourteen lbs. each day, 
ten and a half lbs. of which is water, leaving but 
three and a half lbs. of solid matter, including the 





starch. Remove the starch, and is the balance leit: 


worth more for feeding and fattening purposes for 
being destitute of starch? The idea is not only 
“ ridiculous,” but supremely so. 

Cotswotp Sueep.—I do not know hut “sheep 
consume food in proportion to their live weight.” 
But I do know that the live weight of a man has 
nothing to do with the quantity of food he con- 
sumes. I have had in my employ many a lean, 
Cassius-looking chap, weighing from five to six 
score pounds, that would stow away twice as much 
food, for weeks together, as a plump, juicy one 
would, weighing ten score pounds, or over. 

ADVANTAGES OF Putverizinc THE Soi.—This 
is a subject that is every year becoming better 
understood among farmers. But as you have set 
forth all the advantages accruing from thorough 
working of the soil, nothing further need be said 
upon the question just now; “but it is one that will 
bear “line upon line.” 

Fit well says: > “‘Keep your cows in good 
condition, should be the motto of every farmer, 
posted up over the barn-door, and over the stalls, 
and over the milk-room.” Would it not be a good 
plan to have these placards “struck off” in large 
letters, for the farmers to post up as above 
suggested ? 

Tyne up Carrie, anp Somine Cows.—Two 
paragraphs in close juxtaposition. Tamworrs and 
ie. pation tell quite different stories about keeping 
cattle in the barn. 

Lime a3 A Manure.—A farmer in Chester Co., 
Penn., says he “ finds lime the cheapest manure he 
can purchase. He pays ten cents a bushel for it 
and draws it thirteen miles.” How long can the 
fertility of a farm be kept up on lime alone? 

Surep Kitiep anv. Wounpep By Dogs, 1n Onto. 
Two lines in the Farmer tell us that the number of 
sheep killed and wounded by dogs, in Ohio, in 1858, 
amounted to 96,977. Dun’t the farmers out there 
know the virtues of strychnine, in lessening the 
number of dogs? ° 

PrasteR For Timotuy.—Plaster is generally 
considered more useful for broad-leaved plants, like 
clover, peas, beans, etc., than: for the narrow-leaved 
ones, like timothy. If Mr. Sxaw will apply at the 
rate of two bushels of plaster per acre, to his high 
and dry land, now stocked with timothy, it may 
increase the yield, But if it does not, it will soon, 
on his soil, bring in the clover, amply repaying the 
cost of the plaster and the sowing of it. 


Wueat Miver.—This scourge of the wheat- 
growers usually wriggles itself out of the wheat 
before it is harvested; seeks shelter near the roots 
of the stalk, and, burying itself to a slight depth 
beneath the surface of the soil, lies dormant unti] 
spring. After undergoing certain changes in the 
latter part of June and into July (depending sume- 
what upon the season and latitude), it assumes the 
winged state. Probably no aniount of freezing 
will destroy their vitality. Provision has been 
made to perpetuate the midge, as well as thousands 
of other insects that survive the extreme cold of 
our winters, while in the chrysalis, or pupa state, 

NaturK AND VALUE OF PEat anpD Mucx.—But 
little need be said to the readers of the Furmer 
upon the valuable contribution on peat and muck, 
by Prof. Jonnson. It speaks for itself, and in 
language, too, that we common farmers can under- 
stand; and to be benefitted by its teachings, we 
must go into this muck and manure business with 
aright good will. But, as every farmer has not 
muck upon his premises, the decaying leaves and 
leaf-mold from his wood-lot, or saw dust, or even 
the spent tan from the tannery, will. answer as 
substitutes. Dry saw-dust and tan both make cap. 
ital bedding for cattle and horses, and ultimately 
good manure. 

Beans AND InNp1AN Corn For Mitcn Cows:—A 
mixture of corn and bean-meal for milch cows, 
when fed together as practiced by R. H. Brows, 
is unquestionably better than either fed singly or 
alone. There are chemical and physiological rea- 
sons for this. King Philip corn, analyzed by Dr. 
Jackson, contained four per cent. of oil, and sixty- 
three per cent. of stareh, and only about seven per 
cent. of gluten, casein and albumen. The starch 
and oil, in animal economy. are used for the pur- 
poses of respiration, keeping up the tem) rature of 
the body, and for the production of fat ; the gluten, 
etc., containing nitrogen, go to make muscle, milk, 
etc. The carbonaceous—the heat and fat producing 
elements of Indian corn—greatly exceeds those of 
the flesh and milk forming elements; while in beans, 
the order is completely reversed; that is, a given 
weight of beans contains three times the qflantity 
of strength-giving, muscle-forming, and milk-pro- 
ducing elements, that the same weight of corn does; 
but the bean lacks in * available carbonaceous 
matter,” so that, when fed alone, there is a loss of 
the nitrogenous portion of it. Fed as practiced by 
Mr. Brown, we have a much more perfect or 
equalized food; that which will produce animal 
"heat, fat and ¢ream—milk, rich in both cream, 
casein, and in inorganic matters. With three quarts 
daily, each, of corn and bean-meal, and good hay, 
plenty of pure water, warm hovels, well littered, 
and a free use of the currycomb and brush, the 
farmer has a right to expect a good flow of milk, 
and No. 1 calves. 

Roturne Syow on Wueat Fietvs.—The corres- 
pondent of the Toronto Globe, who advocates this 
practice, under certain conditions, is right. If the 
snow comes, as is sometimes the case, before. the 
ground freezes, and succeeding shows follow so 48 
to prevent the after-freezing of the ground, winter 
wheat. and rye, under such a condition, are liable 
to winter-kill, or rather, to smother. The plants 
under the snow, when the ground is unfrozen, are 





in a growing condition, and use up all the oxyged 
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within their reach. The snow prevents the admis- 
sion of any more, and the plants become di 
and soon after the snow melts off in the spring they 
die; the leaves turning white, resembling narrow 
white tape. One of the essential conditions of 
the life of all organized beings, whether vegetable 
or animal, is a supplg of ozygen. But when the 
ground ie deeply frozen before the show comes, 
then the plants cease to grow, and require neither 
oxygen, nor any other element. If the ground is 
not frozen when the first six, eight, or twelve inches 
of snow comes, the passage of a heavy roller over 
the snow will so compress it that the ground will 
freeze by the first cold weather, almost as readily 
as if there was no snow on the field; and the 
plants hybernate, as it were, and will come out 
bright and healthy as the snow disappears. I 
think, Messrs. Eprrors,. you have hundreds of far- 
mer readers who can corroborate the above views. 
Kaneas Wugat.—The editor of the Rochester 
Express, saw a sainple of wheat in Kansas weigh- 
’ ing sixty-five Ibs. per bushel, and yielding thirty 
bushels to the acre. Last week, I received a letter 
from Col. Care, of Northfield, N. H., saying, that, 
from one bushel sowing of bald winter wheat, he 
raised twenty-four bushels, weighing sixty-five\and 
a half lbs. per bushel. This is at the rate of over 
thirty-six bushels per acre, as We generally sow 
from one arid a half to two bushels of seed per acre. 
From the above, it will be seen that down here in 
the region of ice and granite, we rather out-do 
Kansas in the wheat line. LEVI BARTLETT, 
Warner, N. H. 


HAMPSHIRE BACON. 


Eps. GengsrE Farmer: — The following is a 
method of preparing and curing bacon, with which 
{ have been practically familiar, in Hampshire, 
England. 

Hogs of the most desirable size for bacon, range 
from one hundred and sixty to two hundred and 
twenty lbs. The hair is singed off.* The gambrel 
is not used for suspending the carcass, unless the 
hams are to be taken out, which is seldom the case; 
but this is done by means of a double hook inserted 
in the openings of the gammon or pelvic bones. 
This method secures flitches of a better shape than 
when the legs are strained back. The carcasses are 
cut out on the followizg aay. Arter removing the 
head, two incisions are made down the back, from 
the neck to the tail, as deep as practicable, one on 
each side of the center, and about an inch from it. 
The carcass is turned over, and the ribs and other 
bones cut through on either side of the spine, and 








* This isdone by burning with wheat straw. The bog is laid 
ou the belly, with the legs stretched out, and the head from the 
wind ; or on the side, in which case a bunch of straw is placed 
between the legs, Straw is then shaken lightly over the carcass, 
say from nine to twelve inches in thickness. The fire is applied at 
the head, so that the flame is blown from the straw, in order that 
ii may burn-more slowly. The head, too, is not so liable to scorch 
a4 (he gammons, After the straw is all barnt, the ashes are swept 
off, and a freah quantity of straw is burned on such parts as are 
tot sufficiently singed. Care must be taken to aveid scorching. 
After this the carcass is turned, and the prucess repeated on tho 
other side. 

After the hair ts all singed off, the bog is cleaned by washing 
and scraping with a knife 





close to it. The flesh is cut so as to meet the ineis- 
ions previously made. The part thus removed is 
called the chine. This, however, is not always taken 
out, but the back-bone should be. For this purpose, 
but ene incision is made down the back, and that 
one in the center. The bones on the inside are 
cut in the same manner as stated above, and the 
flesh’is cut close to the bone, on either side, throu 
to the one incision. The spare-rib, including the 
first four or five ribs, with a slice from the shoulder, 
is takien off. A slice from the gammon, including 
the first bone to the joi, the tender-loin, and 
about two inches, from the ends next to the spine, 
of the remaining ribs, with a part of the lean meat 
attached, are taken off. A strip, two or three 
inches wide, along the lower side of the flitch, and 
quite throngh it, is cut away. The legs are cut off; 
the blade-bone is taken out, and the ribs sawed 
nearly through the middle, and beat back so as to 
make the flitch as flat and even as possible. It is 
then ready for curing. 

A small quantity of salt is sprinkled over it, and 
it is allowed to remain till the following day, when 
the saltpetre, finely pounded, is applied at the rate 
of half a Ib. to the flitches of a hog weighing two 
hundred Ibs.” A liberal quantity of salt is sprinkled 
over the surface and the parts where the legs were 
taken off, and the flitches are stacked up, twenty 
or more in a pile, to any convenient height, and 
any number of piles. In two days from this time 
it is shifted. The top flitch, after thoroughly rub- 
bing the remaining salt into every part, is put at 
the bottom in another place, and a fresh quantity 
of salt applied. The next flitch is removed, bei 
treated in the same manner—and so on thro 
the pile, the one previously at the bottom being 
now at the top. The next pile is shifted to the 
place occupied by the first, and managed in the 
same way, and so on for any guantity. This pro- 
cess should be repeated once in three days for ten 
days or two weeks from the first sprinkling of salt, 
according to the size of the bacon. A fresh sup- 
ply of salt may not be needed every time; but 
the rubbing and shifting are necessary. The re-, 
maining salt should now be swept clean off, and 
the bacon removed to the smoke-house. This should 
be so construcved as to allow the smoke to pass off 
freely, as the eonfined, smothering process of smok- 
ing gives the meat an unpleasant flavor. From 
seven to ten days’ smoking is sufficient. 

The points requiring attention, in order to suc- 
cess, are thorough salting in as short a time as pos- 
sible, and smoking in a well-ventilated house. In 
this country, it is not easy to preserve it in good 
condition, on account of the fly, and its liability to 
become yellow and rancid. The difficulty may, in 
some measure, be overcome, by packing it, when 
quite dry, in dry oats or straw, and keeping it ina 
cool and dry place. The flesh of some hogs, how- 
ever, is of such a strong flavor, that no process of 
euring, nor care in preserving, will reault in the 
production of good bacon. JOHN BRADFIELD. 

Rochester, Jan. 1860. ash 


Curt ror Heaves i Horsxs.—Common tar, . 
mixed with a tablespoonful of ginger, made into a 
ball, with a little shorts. Given daily. The very 
worst cases have been cured by this simple remedy, 
and the cure is of a permanent character Be, 
Richmond Hill, 0. W. 




















Use judgment in selecting such heifer calves as 
are to be reared, Select only those whose mothers 
are good milkers, and whose sires have come from 
good milking stock; at the same time, the calf 
itself should have those characteristics that indicate 
an aptitude to develope good milking qualities, viz: 
small, fine head, rather long in the muzzle, bright 
eyes, thin, tapering neck, small, well-shaped legs, 
long body, large hind-quarters, set wide behind, 
soft skin, fine hair—thg color of which is immate- 
rial—and above all, the milk mirror, or udder veins, 
should be large and well developed. 

The raising of bull calves for breeders had better 
be left to those who have time and means to devote 
their attention t> it, and procure the best animals 
to begin with. It would be no loss to the,country 
were the numerous specimens of scrub bulls, too 
often seen, coudemned to perpetual exile. 

Bué there is no reason why a portion of the male 
calves, at least, should not be reared as bullocks, 
either for the team or the butcher; and it is impor- 
tant that such as are reserved for this purpose, 
should possess certain points indicative of future 
excellence, viz: well-shaped head, small ears, 
snoft, thick neck, deep brisket, broad chest and 
shoulders, fine bone, long body, well rounded be- 
hind the shoulders, straight back, wide loins, full 
quarters, tail thin and tapering, skin soft and not 
too thin. 

It is too often the case, that animals are selected 
for rearing from their being of a pretty color, that 
takes the fancy of some member of the family; or 
the calf of some pet cow of the dairy-maid—with- 
out attention being paid to its defects or excellencies. 
Not unfrequently, valuable calves are fattened for 
veal, simply because their color is unpleasing to 
the eye. M, 





Knor Kmirer.—Take of gum shellac half a 
pound; alcohol, half a pint; put the two in a tight 
bottle, shake occasionally, and in a few hours it is 
fit for use. Apply with a swab or. brush to all 
knots and gummy places. This will prevent the 
paint from cleaving off the knots, or the pitch from 
coloring the paint. With this article on hand, one 
can use common lumber, if the knots are sound, in 
the place of clear, and no one is any the wiser. 
Having obtained the above receipt without paying 
the five dollars generally asked by painters, with 
the privilege of telling whom Ip lease, I can do no 
better than to give it to your readers.—J. CO. ADAms, 


Seymour, N. ¥. = 


Szep Corn.—Every farmer should know that if 
seed corn is frozen before it is dry, its vitality is 
destroyed. If farmers will take care that their 
seed corn is gathered in season to get thoroughly 
dried before it freezes, there will be no danger of a 
strange and mysterious failure of seed corn, if the 
corn is ripe, or.nearly ripe, when it is gathered.— 
S. Saarper, Jackson, Mich. 








Tue Proper Depra or Unperprarnine is at the 
point where the water from springs meets the 
surface water and becomes stagnant. Experience 
seems to show that, generally, drains four feet 
deep are the best. 
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CAN SHEEP BE PROFITABLY FATTENED IN WINTER, 
AND HOW? 

















Tat sheep can be profitably fattened in winter 
or at least fed to the profit of the owner, we have 
no doubt. Although we believe that in most cases 
where sheep are fed in winter, they are made to 
gain but little flesh; the gain to the owner being in 
the difference of price which sheep generally bring 
in the months of March, April and May, over the 
price they can usually be bought for in the months 
of September, October and November. We have, 
indeed, known sheep pretended to be fed for four 
months during cold weather, which were not in as 
good condition at the end of the four months as at 
the commencement. The remark of a man to ns, 
whose sheep we were offering to purchase last 
April, that he had fed them to poorness instead of 
fatness, would be applicable to many who have 
done what they call feeding sheep for the butcher, 

We will, however, give our own way of feeding, 
and its results; premising that without conveni- 
ences of the right sort, added to all necessary care, 
it is useless to think of reapingarich reward. We 
first erect good sheds of sufficient height, width, 
etc., to hold the hay we design to feed—putting 
the hay in such order as will make it convenient 
to feed it directly into the racks. The racks we 
construct on the back sill of the shed, boring holes 
with an inch augur on the inner edge of the sill at 
a distance of about four inches apart. The sticks 
for the racks should be made smooth, and your sill, 
if about ten inches thick, should be elevated six 
inches abdve the door. Make your racks of any 
desired height. In front of the racks and attached 
to the sill, construct your trough in which to feed 
your grain. It is well to make the trough of 
plank two inches thick, that it may be sufficiently 
strong. The bottom of the trough should be eight 
inches wide. The side of the trough to which the 
sheep have access should be two inches high, and 
the back side six inches. Let the trough be made 
flaring; that is, broader at the top than at the 
vottom. To the front side of your trough fasten 
slats made of boards ten inches wide and two and 
a half feet long, placing the slats eight inches 
apart. This will give eighteen inches to each 
sheep, which is about the width required for a 
sheep of one hundred and fifty lbs. weight. 

Let the bottom of your trough be six inches lower 
than the top of your sill; all the better if your sill 
is hewn for the purpose, with the edge next to the 
trough depressed, so that the-feed shall descend 
toward the trough. In this way all the leaves of 
hay, seed, etc., will find their way into the trough 
to be consumed by the sheep. The slats may be 
secured in their places by simply nailing the bot- 
toms to the side of the trough, or, what is better, 
by cutting gains in the side of the trough and 
fitting them in nicely. At the top they may be 
fastened by placing a strip of plank on them 
and nail thereto. Thus we see, if we wish to feed 
one hundred sheep, we require one hundred and 
fifty feet length of shed. We lay a good plank 
floor for the sheep to stand on, and have it a little 
descending from the trough, so that their premises 
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may be cleaned as often as necessary. We do not 
elevate the floor above the ground, but simply bed 
the sleepers in the ground, on which we lay the 
lank, having the edges made straight so that the 
_ will be tight; and we do not then lose the 
manure under the floor, Were we feeding but few 
sheep, and those of about equal age and size, we 
would partition the trough into spaces of eighteen 
inches, enabling us to have our sheep fatten. very 
evenly, by giving each his share of the grain. This, 
however, is attended with a little more trouble in 
feeding, as we can not as readily deal out by the 

int or quart as by stringing it along wholesale. 

ake the slats and side of the trough, etc., suffi- 
ciently smooth that the sheep may not tear their 
wool when they come in contact with them. 

It will be seen that our plan is not for large-horned 
sheep, as we never feed that kind. If sheep have 
only small horns, we saw them off. We do not, as 
we can not always get them, confine ourselyes to 
one particular breed or kind, but rest satisfied with 
selecting those of good flesh, from three to five 
years of aga, and as nearly of a size as possible. 
If we have not raised them, we purchase in the 
early part of the fall, that they may get domesti- 
cated, or, in other words, become -acquainted with 
the premises they are to occupy. This is essential, 
as there are generally some shy ones which require 
a little attention to have them work in evenly. 

As soon as the grass in the fields begins to lose 
its virtue by the frosts of autumn, begin to give 
them alittle grain where they are, say corn, beans, 
peas, barley, etc., which they will soon learn to 
eat very well. This will not only prevent their 
losing flesh, but they will take it on, and it is 
much cheaper to do it at this season of the year 
than later, when the weather becomes colder. 
Whenever the cold rains set in, be sure and 
call them to the sheds already provided for them, 
and if they do not take readily to them, use alittle 
ingenuity to familiarize them thereto. As cold 
weather increases, increase the amount of grain, 
until you find how much they require—feeding all 
the good clover hay they will eat. ~We have found 
corn-fodder, obtained from sowing corn so thick 
that the blades do not grow too large, to be equal 
to clover hay for feeding sheep, with this draw- 
back: that the manure is not as rich in wheat- 
growing material as that made from feeding clover. 

Let us here say that we have sometimes fed beans, 
and the result has always been satisfactory. We 
reckon one bushel of beans equal to one and one- 
fourth bushels of corn. We think a very advan- 
tageous way of feeding sheep with beans, is to pull 
and stack them before they are quite ripe, and when 
they are just cured in the stack, remove them to 
the sheds and feed without threshing. In this way 
the sheep eat all except the very roots. In our 
feeding sheep for the slanghter, we have been con- 
fined to the following grains: corn, beans and peas; 
and can not, therefore, speak experimentally of 
other grains, 

Let it be understood that we are speaking of 
sheep worth the feeding, as we hold that small 
sheep for slaughtering are unprofitable. At all 
events, we lave never made the little Merino, with 
his thin chest, narrow hips, and cat-made hams, 
pay for the feeding. We have found that a sheep 
four years old and weighing one hundred and fifty 





Ibs., would consume about one and one-fourth Ibs. 
of hay and a quart of corn per day; and, if not 
neglected in any particular, will make about thirty 
lbs., live weight, in four months, say one hundred 
and twenty days. Thus we see that in the one 
hundred and twenty days, a sheep eats one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of hay, and three and three- 
fourths bushels of corn, Pretty costly thirty lbs., 
indeed, were we to go no further in our reckoning, 
But we must not stop here. We have found in 
eight winters we have fed sheep, that, six ont of the 
eight, sheep were worth twice as much per Ib. in 
the months of March and April as in October and 
November preceding. So, if we pay on the first 
of December three cents per lb. for a sheep weigh- 
ing one hundred and fifty lbs., four dollars and fifty 
cents, and first of April sell the sheep, then weigh- 
ing one hundred and eighty lbs., for six cents per 
Ib., that is, ten dollars and eighty cents, we have a 
fair remuneration for money invested. Corn with 
us has been worth an average of sixty cents per 
bushdl, taking the past eight years. From this we 
find that three and three-fourths bushels of corn 
costs two dollars and twenty-five cents. The one 
hundred and fifty lbs, of hay, at eight dollars per 
ton is sixty cents. 





Shee ald BOoc ccc gemn cpcosecouniivssnesecsbeocdidsessd $10 80 
One hundred and fifty Ibs. hay....-...s.s.seeseees 20 60 
Three and three-fourths bushels corn...........««+ 22 
Coat Of GOOG 0.00 c000 csc cccncecévoscGdsed egeted 4 50 

T 

aden stetbieterccteteecs eeetseieloeionn $3 45 


Premising that the manure made amply*pays for 
trouble of feeding, care, etc. 

Some may perhaps think that the amount of hay 
in the above estimate is very small; but we have 
fuund, by actual measurement, reckoning four hun- 
dred cubic feet of well settled hay in the mow for 
a ton, that in feeding one quart of corn per day, it 
is ali that a sheep of one hundred and fifty ]bs. will 
consume. We wish it understood, that when we 
are speaking of hay, we do not mean dry, woody 
substances, worth to feed sheep about as much as a 
brush fence, but which some pack in their barns 
and denominate hay. We have sometimes fed a 
few potatoes and turnips in the early part of the 
winter, before the weather became severely cold, 
but consider them of too cold and watery a nature 
to be fed with profit when the weather is very 
freezing. 

We will here give the statistics of a few winters 
feeding. In the fall of 1850, we purchased eighty 
sheep at two dollars and twenty-five cents per 
head, which was about two and a quarter cents 
per lb. Webought both hay and corn to feed 
them—hay at eight dollars per ton, and corn at 
fifty cents per bushel; and, in feeding them eighty 
days, they consumed four tons of hay and one 
hundred bushels of corn. At the end of eighty 
days, we sold them, to be delivered in Buffalo, at 
four dollars per head, amounting to $320, 

Bheep Old RP... cccccccccccccsccccccccoccsvoecsescocs $320 00 
Oath OE GO. os cv cvecapaptars cthgocenacshaones 
Four tons of hay...............- 


One hundred bushels corn ‘ 
Expeuse of driving to Buffalo, .............+++ 








Showing a gain Of.........0s.cecccesesesecesees $49 00 


' We would here say that these sheep were fed in 
the open field, and had only the care of a boy 
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fifteen years old. In the winter of 1852-3, we fed 
one hundred and twenty, but, as we have not actual 
data before us, we pass them ever. 

On the first of December, 1855, bought twelve 
pet sheep, for which we paid eighty-six dollars. 
On the 28th day of March following, we had them 
butchered and sold them as follows: 








Meat of the twolve, 1,44 lbs., at 10 cents............... $104 40 
Pelts » a ES rs ere rey uw 
172 lbs. rendered tallow, at 11 cents.................... 18 92 
PE ci iieli niin celts tale aid cguchinceed chntniied $147 32 
Ped 1,872 lbs, hay, at 80 cents per cwt..... .... $14 97 
» 44 bushels corn, at 63 cents................ 27 7 
Gamd QE -GROED. o6cicccesccctncecce sescws sescees 86 
128 69 
iiscd 0 btn ctcncnde Gueibdesecite bccn icsdacled $18 63 
April 6th, 1857, sold thirty sheep for.................... $819 00 
Nov. 15, 1856, paid for the thirty............... $150 00 
Pe OS 0 incite sct.cn-c0ge docescnes 25 00 
” 76 bushels corn, at 70 cents............... 53 20 
SUSE BP TAMIR, 0. occdcsciccves cccscicvecs 15 80 
beable sheds <¥ des JcoctaddSecesesedncstocete $75 00 


December, 1857, bought a small flock of Merinos, 
which we fed through the winter. They did us 
so little good, and we were so chagrined at our- 
selves for attempting to make anything of them 
tor mutton, that we kept no data. 


March 29th, 1859, sold twenty-three sheep at home for... $190 00 
December 1, 1858, paid for the twenty-three.... $108 00 
Fed 23¢ tons hay, at $8..........4 .ccccceeeces 20 00 
” 27 bushels corn, at 75 cents............... 20 % 

—— 143 5 

Ie oo 006.09 0'000:0050.00568560 50685 600b5R0ebeeeed $46 75 


From the above, any one can draw their own 
conclusions, whether it would pay to feed sheep in 
winter. Would space permit, we would give a 
more detailed account of weights, etc., but as we 
are limited in space, for the present we end. 

Steridan, Chautauque Co., N. Y. H. T. BAILEY, 
WOULD IT PFE PROFITABLE TO RAISE SWEET AP- 

PLES FOR FEEDING CATTLE AND SWINE. 


Tas question certainiy may be answered in ,the 
affirmative. It is a point, I believe, well estab- 
lished, that apples are about as nutritious as 
potatoes, and with us a much surer crop; double 
the number can be raised on an acre, when the 
trees are grown, with less than half the labor. 
While the trees are growing, the land may be pru- 
dently cultivated, much to the advantage of the 
trees, and the crops may be made to be remunera- 
tive. Low, hoed crops are much the best for the 
trees, such as potatoes, peas, beans, turnips, ete On 
the Pelham farm, they raised one hundred and forty 
bushels of ears of corn per acre, between the rows 
of their fruit trees, which were eighteen years old, 
aud this orchard was in the finest state of bearing. 
(Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of America, p. 
63.) This is plain, proof that we may raise profit- 
able crops among our fruit trees, and that the use 
of the land is not lost until they come into bearing, 
—the great objection of some to planting fruit 
trees. 


Now, in regard to the advantages of feeding 
apples to hogs. I have had some little experience, 
and when I first tried it, I was surprised at the 
result. About the first of October, some years ago, 
I bought a number of small hogs, and put them in 
an orchard covered with fine apples. I asked a 
man who was well skilled in raising and fattening 


00 | weighed (net weight) 165, 170, 180, etc. 
__ | sweeter pork and bacon we never had. - This con- 
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hogs, how mach I could make them weigh by 
killing time? He answered, if I kept them late, [ 
could make them weigh from 120 to 125 lbs., net. 
I kept them in the orchard till about the first of 
the following January, and threw a little corn to 
them every day, until a while before I killed them, 
when I increased the amount,—but net to the 
extent usually given in fattening hogs — when they 
Better, 


vinced me that apples could be fed to hogs with 
great advantage. 


That apples can be made very profitable for 
feeding hogs, I deduce from the following calcula- 
tion: Suppose we take one acre,—what applies to 
one acre, applies to any number of acres treated in 
the same way—and plant it in apple trees a Little 
less than thirty feet apart each way, we will have 
fifty trees.to the acre. We have seen that the land 
will produce remunerative crops long after the 
trees are ten years old. Suppose the trees to be 
well grown and in a good bearing state at ten years 
old,—as every man, by good cultivation, may have 
them at that age—say the crop of apples on a tree 
will increase the weight of a hog thirty pounds,—a 
small amount—a tree will be worth, at the present 
price of hogs (gross weight), $1.35; and an acre 
would be worth $67.50 per year. If the acre be 
cultivated at the same time, in other crops, they 
will pay for the. cultivation. Surely, this result 
will be considered profitable. But the estimate 
does not stop here. Five dollars each will be con- - 
sidered a small sum for. the trees, and you have fifty 
to the acre, you have added $250 to the permanent 
value.of an acre of land. We might plant a large 
number of winter apples, say Rawles’ Junet (they 
seldom miss bearing here), and gather them in piles 
convenient for feeding, and cover them thickly 
with straw. In this manner they would be pre- 
served nearly or quite through the winter. ‘This 
would greatly decrease <he amount of grain neces- 
sary to keep hogs through the winter. 


As apples are very nutritious, and as cattle relish 
them very much, they would be fine feed for them; 
but the better way to feed them to cattle would be 
to grind them, as they someti.nes get choked by 
them.’ Ground and mixed with meal, they make a 
very fine feed for milch cows. Our country is 
subject to long drouths. When this happens, apples 
may be made very valueble to help out the grain 
crops, where they have partially failed; the apple 
not being as easily affected by drouth as the grain 
crops. It may be objected, that the apple does 
not bear every year. If we will get good, reliable 
sorts, suitable to the district of country where we 
live, and keep the land in good condition, supplying 
it with the ingredients drawn from it-by the crops, 
an orchard will seldom fail to bear. Let us com- 
pare the value of a crop of apples to a crop of 
corn. Many people cultivate corn on land that 
does not produce thirty bushels to the acre, and 
forty bushels is more than an average crop. Forty 
cents per bushel is considered a good price here— 
$16 per acre. Seo the apple crop, $67.50 per acre. 
It may be said that corn will sell at more than 
forty cents per bushel in some places. If so, hogs 
will sell at more than four and a half cents per lb.; 
so the calculation will be equal. There is no donbt 
that pork and beef, and milk and butter, may be 
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principally made cheaper on apples than on grain; 
or, perhaps, than in any other way. If apples are 
so profitable for stock purposes, it may be asked, 
why do not people engage more extensively in their 
culture? I answer, because the subject is not 
generally understood. I look to the time in great 
contidence, at no distant period, when large orchards 
of the finest apples will be planted for stock raising, 
and with’the greatest profit to the planter. 

I have put the period of an orchard coming into 
bearing at ten years old, but trees will bear profit- 
able crops long before that time. I have trees 
planted four years ago, that bore this season, and I 
hope to get a smart crop from them next year. 
The subject has only to be brought betore the 
public in a right manner, to induce them to engage 
in it. People learn more by example than precept. 
When they see the matter tested by demonstration, 
they will then act. I will remark that orchards, 
to remain in good bearing and profitable condition, 
must be well manured and cultivated. We can not 
expect to be continually drawing the elements of 
fertility {from the soil, and not replacing them, 
without a failure of the trees and in the crops. 

Chesher’s Store, Anderson Co., Ky. A. @. MULLINS, 





WOULD IT BE MORE PROFITABLE TO RAISE RYE 
INSTEAD OF OATS FOR FEEDING?! 


I would say not, if the farmers will raise the 
right kind of oats. We have here, in North Caro- 
lina, the Egyptian oats. We sow them in Sep- 
tember, and they stand the winter as well as rye, 
and mature about the middle of June (about the 
same time of seeding and harvesting as our rye). 

The Egyptian or winter oats are larger and 
heavier than the common spring oats. You may 
sow them on land that would not make more than 
ten or twelve bushels of rye per acre, and you will 
get from fifteen to twenty bushels*of oats. The 
vat straw will be better than that of the rye, and 
equally as long. It may be the best plan to give 
my remarks in two classes, (as I am writing more 
for information than for a premium): first, of rye; 
second, of oats. 

In North Carolina, rye is but little raised any 
more. -It will not yield more than ten or twelve 
bushels to the acre, according to the land. The 
average is about twelve bushels tu the acre, and 
weighing fifty-six lbs. per bushel, worth eighty cents, 
which is about nine dollars and sixty cents per 
acre for grair. The rye straw makes good food 
when cut, if it be cut very short; but unless it is 
well frailed in threshing, the straw is rather hard, 
and rye straw never has as much fodder cu in as 





oat straw, which makes it less useful as a hay for | ° 


cattle. 

The Egyptian or winter oats are being raised by 
most farmers in the southern and middle counties of 
North Carolina. They were introduced into this 
(Stanly) county, by Dr. Ononn, some eight years 
since, and, instead of failing, as most new do, 
they improve and get better. They yield from 
fifteen to forty bushels per acre, according to 
land,—a sure crop on any kind. They grow high 
enough to save well on the poorest of land, where 
the common spring oats would have to be pastured, 
if saved at all. On land, they grow from five 
to seven feet high (and I have heard of some stalks 





nine feet), and have heads from ten to eighteen 
inches long. These oats average about twenty-five 
bushels to the acre, weigh forty-five lbs., and worth 
sixty-five cents, thus making sixteen dollars and 
twenty-five cents per acre for grain. The straw is 
the best of food when cut and mixed with meal. 
The straw is soft and has large blades, which 
make it a good hay for cattle, and horses will eat 
it from the rack more heartily than they will hay. 
One bushel per acre is seed enough to sow, and 
some farmers have raised three crops from one 
seeding, by plowing in the scattered heads, instead 
of pasturing. Mr. Fiswer says his crop for 1859, 
which was the third from one time sowing, was 
better than the first. The time and labor for 
raising oats will not cost any more than that of 
rye, and is much pleasanter work in harvest. The 
farmer will make sixty-seven per cent in weight 
per acre, by raising oats, and if for sale, seventy- 
three per cent. in money. At the same time oat 
straw is worth fifty per cent. more than rye straw 
for food as a hay, and much better for cutting. 

If you think this will be of any advantage to 
Northern farmers, you may publish it for their 
benefit, and if they have not got the Egyptian or 
winter oats, I advise them to get some and try 
them, for they are much better for feeding than 
rye, and leave the land in better order to fallow 
for corn, in this Southern country. 

L420, Stanly Co., N. C. JOHN T. HOWEDL. 





FEEDING CATTLE. 


“Ts it better to feed cattlé two or three times a day in winter?” 

Tnrkx times. For, when cattle are turned into 
good pasture, they soon eat their fill, and then 
ie down to chew their cuds, This they will. do 
from three to five times a day, if the weather be 
cool and the flies do not trouble them. When 
left to take their own course in the matter, they 
act according to nature’s teaching. By this we 
may learn that they require feeding at least three 
times each day. If fed but twice a day, they 
must either be fed so much that a portion of their 
food will be left lying before them after they are 
satisfied ; or, if fed only as much as they will eat 
up clean, they must suffer inconvenience from hun- 
ger before the next feeding time, Cattle, when 
fed more than they can eat at once, leave the 
coarser portions, and will not eat it until. pressed 
by want. Better feed five times a day than but 
twice. Cleanliness and regularity are indespepsa- 


ble, let the feedings be few or many. 
M. GARNSEY 








IS IT BEST TO HILL CORN, OR NOT? 


From my observations, I conglude that no par- 
ticular Am Ars is — by hilling corn, if the 
ground conld be as thoroughly and easily stirred 
without raising a hill. But the cultivator natarally 
throws the dirt toward the plants, and it would 


require labor to remove it, As corn has always 


done well when hilled, and, perhaps, as well when 


the | not hilled, it strikes me that it is a question rather 


of convenience than anything else. Make the soil 
light and mellow to a great depth, by subsoiling or 
underdraining, and there will be no trouble from ex- 
cess of moisture in a wet time, whether hilled or not. 
Attica, N. ¥. tL 8. tt 
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THE BEST METHOD OF RAISING AND FATTENING 
HOGS.* 


Joun Sxaats, of Alexander, Genesee Co., N. Y., 
raises the cheapest pork and heaviest pigs of any 
man within my knowledge. His peculiarities are 
somewhat as follows: 


1. Keep the breeding sow pork fat.t 

2. Begin to feed the pigs as soon ds they will 
eat; new milk at first, then slops, sour milk, apples, 
cooked and bran shorts stirred in, ete. 

8. Never feed the pigs with the sow. Give them 
an apartment with small openings, that they may 
eat at their leisure, while the sow can enjoy her 
own dish at leisure, and not root them out of the 
trough, 

4. Never let them get hungry. At first, feed six 
times a day,—never less than four. 

5. Feed regularly. First feeding at 4 A. M., and 
last at 9 P. M.—punctually and exactly. 

6. Never begin to fatten, but always keep them 
fat. 

7. Cook their food, or let it sour in the swill- 
barrel, if given raw. Sour apples that have lain | 
in the swill‘forty-eight hours, they will relish, when | 
they would not touch a fresh one. | 

8.~He uses very little corn—sometimes none; 
giving only coarse feed, such as bran, shorts, etc. | 

9. He uses a judicious cross between the Suffolk | 
and Byfield breeds. 

10° He never keeps a pig till it is over a year | 
old, except for breeding purposes, | 

11. He makes pigs, at ten months old, dress over 
four hundred lbs.,—four hundred being his average 
mark. 

Sometimes he allows his swine a small range in 
the best white clover pasture, and at other times | 
he keeps them close from pighood to porkhood. 

Attica, N. ¥. HLs.tt | 


| 





We intend not to say how a few hogs can be 
raised to an advantage, but how a man may raise | 
them as a business, with the least labor and expense, | 
and leave the land in the best condition. All 
farming, in my opinion, ought to be conducted with 
a reference to the continual improvement of the 
soil. Present gain, by a deterioration of the soil, 
will ultimately prove to be a loss, 


To succeed in raising hogs, as in other stock, we 
should have a good breed. The Berkshire crossed 
with our common hogs, constitutes a very good 
stock. The Berkshire communicates its fattening 
properties and early maturity,—two very desirable 
qualities—and the common stock gives size. A 
cross of the Berkshire on the Irish grazier makes a 
very good stock. 

Say we have a good stock to begin with; a stock 
that matures early and fattens well. The pigs 
should come from the middle of March to May. 
There is great advantage in pigs coming at this 
time; as we can graze them through two summers, 
and have them to keep only through one winter. 
They come to be of fine size by the second fall or 
winter. Hogs may be pushed into market younger, 








* Of the essays sent in on this subject, the committee recom- 
mend the publication of the two here given, and we accordingly 
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but at more expense in grain, and they will be 
smaller at fattening time, which is a great disad- 
vantage. 

The greatest profit in hogs is in grazing them, 
and turning them upon grain fields, where they 
can gather for themselves; and having them large 
and in good condition\at fattening time. The sows 
and pigs should be kept in good growing condition, 
by feeding them on Indian corn, or corn-meal made 
into slop. As soon as the clover begins to blossom, 
lor a little before, turn them upon it. Sows and 
| pigs should still be given some grain, while in the 
clover. Have a field of oats early sown,—tbe size 
of the field to be in proportion to the number of 
hogs—and as soon as the oats are ripe, turn the 
hogs upon them to gather for themselves. To pas- 
ture hogs to the best advantage through the summer, 
it will be necessary to sow a field of rye, as above, 
and after they have eaten fhe oats, turn them upon 
|the rye. Though the rye will be ripe before the 
| oats, it is thought better to let the beards rot, and 
it will keep good in the field until September; 
whereas the oats will rot in a short time. After 
the hogs have eaten the rye, they may go upon 
the clover again. They then should have old corn 
to keep them from being reduced in flesh; the 
second crop of clover not being as good as the first. 
This method may appear véry wasteful to those 
not familiar with it; but if a little grain is left on 
the field, it- will be an excellent fertilizer, and the 
straw and everything that grew on the field is left ° 
there, except the fat that is driven off with the 
hogs. This leaves the field in good condition for 
the next year. 

The hogs should be kept in good condition 
through the winter and spring. The best place to 
winter them is in the woods, and let them have 
low, long, dry shelters to sleep in. Let them be 
turned on the clover the second year about the 
time it blossofns, and I prefer to give them a little 

rain. Then let them go on the oats and rye as 
they did the first year. When they come off the 
rye the second year, it is very important to grain 
feed them while on clover, until they are put up to 
fatten. It is a great advantage to have hogs large 
and in good condition when fattening time com- 
mences. A lot or small field of corn, early pianted, 
to turn on about the 15th or 20th of September, 
is an excellent plan; or fence off, witha temporary 
fence, a portion of a larger field. ' Continue the 
hogs in the field until about the middle of October 
or the first of November; then take them to 4 
field intended to be plowed for next season (a 
clover field is best), and feed them plentifully until 
about the first of December, at which time they 
will be fit for market or slaughtering. 

By feeding down upon the field, you save the 





labor of gathering, and leave all that grew upon it, 


except what is driven off in fat upon the hogs. 
By sowing the field in rye a few days before the 
hogs are taken off, a fine crop can be obtained. 
The grain left upon the fields pastured during the 
summer will soon spring up, and afford a fine fall 
and early winter pasture. If it be intended tosow 
the oat and rye fields in clover, the pasturing down 
of the grain makes no difference. Take off the 
hogs as soon as they eat the grain. The decaying 





award a prize to each of them. 


+ Will they breed well when so fat? EDs. 


straw and manure left upon the field will be an 


| advantage to the clover. 
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The hogs should be well salted, and have access 
to water. From the middle of October to the 
first of November, it is important to have a good, 
dry shelter for them to sleep in; earlier than that, 
they will generally sleep in the open air. If it is 
desired to fatten hogs the first season after we 
commence raising, of course we must buy them of 
suitable size in the spring. The number kept to 
breed from must be suitable to the number we want 
to raise. A good brood sow will raise two litters 
a year, and from six to ten at a litter. A Iltttle 
experience in this matter will direct us aright. 

By a strict attention to the above method of 
raising and fattening hogs, as much or more can be 
obtained for the grain than it can be sold for, and 
all of it fed upon the farm, which is no small con- 
sideration. By raising grain and selling it off the 
farm, it will be becoming poorer. By raising and 
jediciously fattening hogs, the farm will be growing 
richer. This, in ten years, will make a great differ- 
ence. [ have known some farms, reduced alniost 
to sterility by bad management, by a proper man- 
agement in sowing rye, and oats, and clover, and 
feeding them on the ground, made very productive. 
Feeding Indian corn upon the land is very improv- 
ing to it. I once knew a field planted in corn for 
four years in succession, and the last crop was as 
good as any that preceded it. 

In regard to the worth of grain fed to hogs, I 
made one Jong-continued experiment, which satis- 
fied me that it is remunerative. Some years ago, I 
had alot of corn which I tould sell for only twenty 
cents per bushel. I concluded I would feed it to 
some pigs, which came about New Year’s. I gave 
them two ears a day each, unti] April—about ninety 
days. I weighed an average one on the Ist of 
April, and it weighed fifty-two lbs. It was then 
worth two and a half cents per Jb., or $1.80. It 
had eaten one and a half bushels of corn. I then 
increased the feed to three ears per day, until the 
15th of July—about one hundred and six days. 
Each eat, from April until the 15th of July, three 
hundred and eighteen ears; weight one hundred 
and thirty Ibs., and worth $3.25. They had eaten 
each, from Jantary to the 1$th of July, four hun- 
dred and ninety-eight ears,—not five bushels of 
corn, which was only worth $1; whereas the shoat 
was worth $3.25. While corn was worth only $1 
for five bushels in the market, less than five bushels 
was worth $3.25 fed to hogs. This was effected 
without clover in the summer. By calculating the 
above weights at four to five cents per lb., you will 
have the worth of the pigs at preSent prices. This 
convinced me that corn can be profitably fed to hogs. 

I think now I have redeemed my promise; shown 
how lrogs can be raised as a business, at the least 
amount of labor and expense, and leave the land 
in the best condition. A. G. MULLINS. 

Chesher’s Stone, Anderson Co., Ky. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR HAY. 


“What are .the best substitutes for hay, in feeding cattle, 
horses and sheep in winter 

I know of but one article that could be substi- 
tuted for hay in this section of country, and that is 
corn-stalks; and I think they might be used alto- 
gether for that parpose, with advantage and profit. 
Some would, perhaps, add roots, but these are, 
necessary when stock are fed hay, and more 80, 





than when kept upon cornstalks; the latter being 
of amore laxative nature than hay, and, next to 
grass, the most natural food for all kinds of stock. 
I would by no means discourage the raising of 
roots for feeding stock, but there is not that neces- 
sity for them, when they are fed cornstalks, that 
there is when they are kept upon hay. An acre 
of cornstalks, if well taken care of, is worth 
nearly or quite as mucli as an acre of clover hay, 
and then we dave the corn besides—an item well 
worthy of consideration in such times as these. 
It may be said by some, that corn is an uncertain 
crop, and liable, in many localities, to be cut off 
with the frost and the fodder injured. But let 
those wlio live in such places plant early kinds, and 
not continue to plant the same kinds that their 
grandfathers did, and the risk will be much dimin- 
ished. I have raised good sound corn the past 
season, of the King Phillip variety, that could al? 
be cribbed and saved without any sorting, which 
was not up when the June frost vc¢urred, and was 
ripe previous to the frost in September. Who can 
estimate the advantage to the country, had this or 
some other early variety been more extensively 
planted the past season? Horses, cattle and sheep 
are very fond of cornstalks, and they will greatly 
mitigate, if not éntirely cure, the heaves,—a dis- 
ease so prevalent among horses which are kept. 
entirely upon hay, and especially clover. 

If the corn crop does not furnish fodder suf- 
ficient for wintering the stock, corn can be sown 
broadcast or in drills, and in this way a much 
larger amount of good fodder can be obtained 
to the acre than of hay. And it isa fact which 
is freely admitted by all, that for milch cows 
they are far superior to hay. The only difficulty 
is in curing them so as to keep. But if they 
are cut early, bound and set up in shocks, and left 
standing till the latter part of fall or the fore 
part of winter, and then drawn and put into small 
stacks, there will be little doubt of their keeping 
the stock in good condition. Let farmers substitute 
the corn for the hay crop, keep more stock, and 
use the greater part of the corn for fattening cattle 
and sheep. This will enable them to increase 
largely their amount of manure; for the more 
manure, the more corn, and the larger crops of 
corn, the more stock can be kept and fatted: and 
they will soon-find their farms growing richer, and 
that the hay crop is the dearest crop a man can raise, 
for the purpose of feeding cattle, horses or sheep. 

Newfane, Niagara Co., N. Y. Cc. ©. WILSON. 





GOOD HOGS. 


“ What is the best breed or breeds of hogs for general pur- 
poses ?” 

One of my neighbors (Jonw Sxaats) has made 
some very successful experiments in regard.to the 
best breeds of swine for making good and cheap 
pork. By across of the Suffolk and Byfield, nearly 
equal, I believe, he succeeds in bringing ten months 
figs up to four hundred Ibs., and sometimes over. 

faving watched for “ brag” porkers in the papers, 
I have read of none that, age for age, would weigh 
down his.* Ttx.'s. ft 

Attica, N. Y, 





* This is the only essay received on this subject, and, though 
not as full as we could desire, we award it the prize in hope that 
it may call out further information. com. 
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Would not a wagon with a tire four or five inches wide be bot- 
ter for farm purposes than the one now in use? 

WE are a progressive people—* Onward, onward 
—something new'and better—imore labor-saving,” 
is the motto of this generation. The great changes 
our many valuable agricultural journals have 
wrought in the various operations of the farm, 
within a few short years, afe plainly to be seen. A 
higher standard for improvement than ever, is now 
before us. “Slip-shod” farming is among the 
things that were. Out-door hay stacks, and “little 
hay barns,” with shivering, bow-backed specimens 
of four-footed creatures, standing grouped about, 
are becoming each year more scarce; and the one 
neat, well-battened barn, with its large, comforta- 
ble basement, now holds those same specimens— 
glossy-haired and soft-handlers, so that one would 
fail to recognize them. The manure of each year, 
from the same farm, is yearly increasing in quan- 
tity and value, by this new order of things. More 
time and labor must necessarily be given to the 
disposal of this increasing mine of wealth from our 
barn-yard, and replacing it with the raw material 
—dry leaves, saw-dust, muck, etc. The greater 
the ease and convenience with which we can make 
this exchange, so much the less is the cost of our 

. farming operations to foot up for the year. This 
is a matter that must attract the attention of every 
farmer who follows his occupation for profit. A 
sleigh in summer is not available. Our common, 
high-wheeled, narrow-tired wagon, for farm pur- 
poses, is using unprofitably the strength of ourselves 
and ourteams. In place of it, 1 would recommend 
a low-wheeled, broad-tired vehicle, as follows: If 
you have a strong, heavy lumber wagon—like my 
own, for instance, one of “ Barry’s best ”—and do 
not wish another, procure a set of wheels, (it will 
probably be necessary now to have them made to 
order; but I prophesy that in a few years they 
can'be procured at any first-class establishment,) 
with hubs to fit your axletrees—front wheels about 
two feet six inches high, and hind ones three feet, 
(or larger if you wish,) with felloes and tires siz 
tnches wide. The tire need not be very thick, as 
the great width will carry strength sufficient; for 
it is not to be supposed that such a wagon will be 
often driven over rough roads at a “2.40 gait.” 
Yor driving any distance on the roads, change the 
wheels to the high, narrow-tired ones, if you pre- 
fer. The advantages of the low, broad-tired wheels 
are: for side-hill work, less liable to overturn; for 
drawing hay or grain, the labor of pitching on a 
load is lessened materially ; the small stones left set 
upon edge by the “cutting in” of a narrow wheel, 
are left flat, as though a roller had run over the 
ground; the surface still left, without mere extra 
labor, smooth for the “ mower ;” another reason— 
and who, that has ever drove a “mower,” has not 
been tempted to s blow, as he “ bobbed” over 
the ruts left by the wagon the last spring. 

But the great and most desirable feature of the 
whole, is in drawing manure in early spring, or 
wet weather, over the nieadow. While the nar- 
row tire and felloes “go out of sight,” the broad 
tire rolls over the green sward, scarcely leaving a 
trace of its onward progress, The advantage in 
loading stone, wood, logs, ete., upon a wagon of 
this height, is obvious to any practical man. For 








very steep side-hills, 1 would recommend a new 
gearing: making the axles each two feet longer— 
leaving box and bolsters the same width, if pre. 
ferred, A fair track, for light purposes, may be 
made cheaply by using a good quality of oak plank 
for wheels, two and a half inches thick—using 
two thicknesses, pinned together, with the grain 
of the wood at right angles, thus breaking the 
joints and strengthening it materially—and using 
heavy band iron for tire. But this, of course, 
wil! not compare with a régularly constructed spoke 
wheel. JOSEPH JULIAND, 2p, 


Bainbridge, N. Y. 


WATER FOR STOCK. 





“On the necessity of a regular and abundant supply of water 
for stock at all seasons.” 

Tux importance of an abundant supply of water 
for stock is abont the same as that of food. An 
animal subjected to hard labor, should be regularly 
fed two or three times a day, and not at short and 
irregular intervals; as the process of digestion 
occupies a considerable time, and, after that, the 
the stomach and digestive functions need time for 
relaxation, and to reproduce the needed stimulus 
of gastric juice for another task. It needs drink, 
first, to dilute the food, that it may be more easily 
acted on by the gastric fluid; second, to maintain 
an equilibrium of the fluids of the system, and to 
counteract the continual exhalation and waste of 
moisture, caused by the action of the elements, the 
wear and tear of the vital process, and of labor. 
This should be supplied as needed; and the desire 
of the animal is a sure guide, as the sense of thirst 
is the result of a want of fluids in the system. It 
will be seen that this want of the system is very 
variable, and is influenced by various circumstances. 
It is reported, as the result of actual experiment, 
that a man who was at work in a glass-factory, 
was found to have lost in weight five pounds in 
one hour, by exhalation, which was a direct tax on 
the fluids of the system, and must be supplied or 
restored again by drinks. Now, this is.the effect 
of labor, exercise, the action of the sun’s rays, of 
the atmosphere, respiration, or of vita) action in 
all animals, There are various opinions as to the 
importance of taking drinks with food, among 
humans; but whichever is right in this ease, is of 
no importance with animals, guided by natural 
appetites, unrestrained. 

Drink is a necessity of animal life, as well as 
food; and nature is a sure guide as to its frequency. 
For stock running at large, and especially in the 
heat of summer, it should always be at hand, in 
abundance, that the anima) may take just what is 
needed, rather than an overdranght at long intervals. 
On clear days, when the heat is oppressive, they 
will need it much more frequently and in greater 
abundance than in cloudy or coo) weather. In 
winter, the demand is not so great, but it should 
then be constantly on hand, that it may be taken 
in small quantities, to prevent the too rapid reduc- 
tion of heat consequent on an overdranght. In 
this way, stock may be kept in better flesh, with 
the same food, and be less exposed to attacks of 
disease from culds, besides enjoying more the com- 
forts of life. R. G. NYE. 


* Galesburg, Mls. ’ 
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WHITE SPECKS IN BUTTER. 


In reading the November number of the Farmer, 
I see in your request for essays, one which will find 
a response from the ladies, namely: “ What is the 
cause of, and best remedy for, white specks in 
butter?” In answer, I will give my opinion, from 
an experience for many years in butter-making. I 
have found whenever a current of. air has come 
directly upon the milk, that the cream would 
become hardened in small specks on the surface, 
which the process of churning would not break, 
and they would become incorporated in the butter. 
In windy weather, these particles are the most 
quickly formed. 

My remedy for this defect, is not to allow a 
draught of air direct upon the milk, nor to allow 
the milk to stand so long that the action of the 
atmosphere will harden the cream; but to skim it 
as soon as sour, and, if possible, before the milk 
thickens. A tablespoonful of salt is thrown into a 
jar,—which is kept in a cool place—into which the 
cream is put, and briskly stirred, whenever cream 
is put in, with a stick kept in the jar for that use, 
till sufficient is accumulated for churning. The 
cream is put into the churn, after it has been well 
soaked in warm or cold water, as the weather 


or sweet milk, which, in cold weather, is heated 
sufticiently to warm the cream, This obviates the 
necessity of standing the churn in a warm corner 
until the cream is at a proper temperature for 
churning, and the addition of the milk thins the 
cream, so that when the butter forms it will be 
— clear. Sometimes, when the buttermilk 

gins to separate, water is thrown in, a little at a 
time, but never when sufficient sweet milk has 
been added before churning. The churning is 
always done in a short time. Butter that is put 
down for market, should have as little water used 
about it as possible. 

When I observe these rules, I always have solid, 
golden-colored butter, free from white specks, which, 
when properly packed, with all the buttermilk 
worked out, will keep sweet as long as you may 
desire, and be fit for the daintiest palate. 

Westport, Hesex Co.. N. ¥. HARRIET B. NEWELL. 


VETCHES AND TARES. 

On the best method of cultivating and feeding out Vetches or 

Tares, and can they be profitably grown in this climate ? 
In cultivating tares, we look upon them as a 
een or fallow crop, and sow them in the same 
eld with our toot and green crops. _ Ip preparing 
land fur the tares, we think the best method is to 
manure the ground in the fall, and plow it care- 
fully down. If not plowed in the fall, it ought to 
be plowed early in the spring. Then, as soon as 
the ground is fit to work, we go over it with a cul- 
tivator, making a nice mel'ow seed bed, and then 
sow the tares at the rate of about two bushels ‘per 
acre. Where the crop is sown for soiling, it is weil 
to sow early, and about half a bushel of oats mixed 
with the tares. The oats will, in a measure, pre- 
vent the tares from lodging, and will consequently 
keep them from dust and other impurities ; as wheu 
the season is damp, the tares are apt to lie down and 
mildew. In that case, stock do not eat them as 








well. A top dressing of plaster or ashes, when 


the plants begin to make their appearance above 
the ground, will promote au early growth. If any 
of the tares are intended for seed, the plaster had 
better be omitted ; as on rich soils, they grow too 
much to vines, if plastered. If wanted in lurge 
quantities for sviling, they should be sown at inter- 
vals of from ten days to a fortnight, so that they 
may be fed to stock when they are in their greatest 
perfection—that is, from the time the blossoms be- 
gin to appr till the seed is fully formed. 

The —— uses of tares are for soiling, feeding 
in the house to working horses at ncon during the 
season of summer fallowing, or while working them 
in mowing and reaping machines, drawing in grain, 
or any busy season, when they have not time to 
fill themselves on our short summer pastures. They 
are also useful to feed to milch cows, causing them 
to give abundance of rich milk, and consequently 
the finest butter. Young calves do well on them; 
and even store pigs thrive on them, after the po’s 
begin to fill. Tares are best cut as wanted; or at 
mosi, no more ought to be cut at once than can be 
used in the course of the day. Every farmer should 
sow asmall portion of his farm with tares or vetches, 
as a soiling and feeding crop; as he would by this 
means be provided, in the months of July and Au- 
gust, with a most valuable stock of ‘green proven- 

er to feedfiis cattle and horses, when, in all prob- 
ability, the ‘pasturage will be short, owing to the 
influence of heat and drought. ‘ 

Taves seem to grow as well in this climate as in 
Great Britain; the only difference that wecan see 
is, that here, in most cases, they wil] enly Gut once, 
unless the season proves wet—in which case we 
have cut them a second time. There are many 
varieties of tares; that commonly cultivated here 
is named vicia sativa, In England, they sow a fall 
or winter variety, which we have never tried here. 

Cobourg, C. W. W. RB. 





WOOD LAND. 


“How much timber should be reserved ona fifty, seventy-five, 
or one hundred acre farm for use ?” 

Brie a resident of one of the finest wooded 
sections vf country that I have ever seen. it has 
been a source of surrow and regret to me to see the 
wanton destruction of a great deal of our valuable 
timber; and if we continue our present wholesale 
mode of destruction, timber will in a few years be 
as scarce in Canada as in the middle of an Illinois 
prairie, and we have no substitate to use for fuel 
during our long winters. On mentioning the subject 
to others who, in most other cases, are careful and 
enlightened men, their answer has in general been, 
“I have plenty to last me while I live.” Others 
have angwered, “ There is more timber in the coun- 
try than we will ever use;” shutting their eyes, as 
it were, to the fact that their own homesteads and 
their immediate vicinity has been settled inside of 
perhaps twenty years; and the timber is already so 
scarce that they will perhaps have enough to last 
out their lives, leaving bare fields and no timber, 
for either fuel or fencing purposes, for their posterity, 

As we are all possessed of one hundred acre lots 
here, I have often viewed with regret the quantity 
of timber-land which each man in his judgment 
has left for the future; some Jeaving ten, and some 
fifteen acres,—which would not be so bad, but, not 
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having used forethought during the time they were 
clearing the rest of their land, they find when they 
have done clearing, that what is left is of little 
value, all the best having been culled, out. 
Considering that my neighbors’ plans, or rather 
no plans, were erroneous, when J commenced clear- 
ing, I set apart twenty acres for woodland on one | 
corner of my lot. I would keep my wocdland in 
as square a form as possible, as the storms have less 
effect in overturning the larger and more valuable 
trees when in a compact form, than when it is 
stretched out in a long, narrow strip. I consider 
twenty acres of woodland sufficient on a one hun- 
dred acre farm, if managed in a judicious manner. 
My plan would be, to make use of all the fallen 
timber first, then the dead and unsightly, and lastly 
the overgrown trees. The benefit of this plan 
wguld be, the rendering of the woodland more 
open and roomy; thus allowing a greater chance 
of growth to the young and thrifty trees, If a 
much less quantity than twenty acres is retained 
out of the original forest, the wind will have such 
force upon it as to overthrow the most valuable of 
the timber. I have remarked in all small lots, 
after the larger timber has been either blown down 
or otherwise removed, a very inferior growth of 
young timber, it being always stunted and bushy. 
These ditticulties, I believe, will beypyercome by 
keeping a twenty acre lot, and by judicious thin- 
ning of the timber, as recommended above. It will 
beautify and ornament the place, and be of lasting 
benetit to our posterity. A. B. 0. 
Townbip of Amaranth, C. W. 





RECREATIONS iy AMUSEMENTS FOR FARMERS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


No people need more and better recreations than 
the farming community, and no community should 
be more careful to have their amusements direeted 
in the proper channel. Recreations and amuse- 
ments lay the foundation of the character, in too 
many instances. Amusements often occupy the 
mind fora considerable time afterward. If our 
amusements are of a character that may, under 
extreme circumstances, run into unlawful and 
unholy channels, the mind will also occupy the 
same ground, and lead us into corrupt and dissi- 
pated habits.. If our amusements are of that 
character which would be likely to cultivate our 
physical and mental powers, they would not lead 
us into indolence, carelessness, or dissipation. 
However, recreations and amusements are crea- 
tures of cireumstances. What would be a recreation 
at one time, would be a tax at another, and what 
would be amusement at one time, would be annoy- 
ance at another. Much depends on the state of 
the mind and feelings. Still, certain amusements 
may become habitual by careful training. 

Parents, and farmers in particular, should select 
amusements which will iead the mind into the chan- 
nel of their pursuits in life; participating freely 
themselves, and manifesting great pleasure in so 
doing. Amusements that would call the mind from | 
home, or estrange it from its occupation, should not 
be introduced, Agriculturists should adopt such 
amusements as would teach lessons of economy, 
frugality, industry, ambition, fortitude, manliness, 
truthfulness, humanity, love, ete.; and never indulge 
or countenance an amusement which begets weak- | 
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| ness or imbecility of mind. Let every recreation 


contribute to elevate the mind, rather than reduce 
it below its every-day standard. Recreations and 
amusements are useful, if wisely employed. If no 
they become traps and snares to the youthful mind, , 
As agriculture is the highest and most laudable 
calling to which man can aspire, it is safe to direct 
the youthful mind into that channel. This has no 
banefal influence on any other pursuit, and of alj 
men, farmers have thé means and opportunities to 
offer amusements and recreations to their families, 
of the most ennobling character. Farmers’ sons 
can be indulged in‘yoking and breaking steer 
calves, and at the same time cultivate a taste for 
good oxen. They can have a piece of ground to 
cultivate, and make a recreation of the labor it 
requires. They may be indulged with a sled, cart, 
etc, and be taught order and system with them, 
Their daughters may be indulged with dolls, dishes, 
etc., to teach them order and system. They should 
be indulged in having their knitting, sewing, wash- 
ing, ironing, mending, cooking, etc., and be under 
the superintendence of the mother or elder sister, 
who should instruct and encourage them. Farmers’ 
families should observe all the holidays, and be 
particular in making them interesting, by entering 
into the merits of them with energy and feeling. 
A suitable daughter should be mistress of the feast, 
and the family treated as guests. The son-should 
wait on the table with all the politeness he is 
master of, and the conversation of all should be 
that of a visiting party. On another day, some 
others of the family to be actors. Each member 
of the family should have their trees, flowers, and 
green-house plants to eultivate. Some inducement 
shonld be held out in each department of work, so 
that those who perform it may feel interested. 
This takes from labor its sharp, servile edge. A 
farmer can easily infuse a deep interest into his 
family in ail branches of his business, He can 
make himself useful and happy in participating in 
all their amusements, Singing should be practiced 
at-set times by the family. Girls and boys should 
mingle in skating, ball-playing, ‘kite-flying, etc. 
Make all the leisure time interesting in the family, 
and few will want to go from home for a recess. 
Farmers should make themselves partieularly 
interesting to their family, so that their presence 
would be agreeable, under all circumstances. Dis- 
pense with all austere, harsh and arbitrary lan- 
guage and habits. Teach the family to speak kindly 
to each other, act genteelly, and to be courteous to 
each other in all their intercourse and amusements. 
Teach them, in kindness, the impropriety of a 
foolish pride, the silly appearance of gaudy trap- 
pings and extravagant decorations. Teach them 
to be above ali indolent, base, demoralizing, and 
silly fashions ; and you will shun many extravagant, 
foolish, and pernicious amusements. Make all the 
work and duties go off with a zest; keeping up 
good appearances, preserving a cheerful and tran- 
quil state of mind, and sympathize freely with each 
member, be their conditions what they may. Keep 
up this condition of affairs at home, and recreatioas 
and amusements will be little called for, and less 
songht after. You will have no dissipated or 
absconded sons, no abandoned daughters, or heart- 
broken wives, W. PIERCE. 
Ravenna, Ohio. 
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HUNTING WILD BEES. 


“The best method of hunting Wild bees; together with the 
tools used, etc.” ° 

Hvuntixe wild bees is something of a trade; and, 
as 1 have worked a little at it, I will describe my 
method of doing the thing, and the tools with 
which I work. And first, the tools: I have a box 
made of thin pine boards (lath will do,) eight inch- 
es long, four inches wide, and three inches deep, 
with a loose cover. In one side of the box, at the 
top, and half way the length, I cut a triangular 
hole, each side of which is one-fourth of an inch, 
so that I can cover it with the end of my middle 
finger, when carrying the box. In this box I fit a 
piece of old, sound, dry honey-comb, (such as has 
been used by the bees for brood-comb,) so tight 
that it will not fall out if the box is turned upside 
down. Next, I prepare a “stand,” by taking a 
piece of sapling, one and a half inches in diameter 
and five feet long, and after cutting the butt off 
square, I split into quarters about a foot, and insert 
some pieces of wood at the bottom of the splits, so 
as to hold them open about three inches at their 
ends, for the box to stand on; then sharpen the 
top end, so that it can be stuck into the ground. I 
use a piece of an old, broken dinner pot, or other 
cast iron vessel, about six inches in diameter, to 
burn comb on to “raise the bees,” if I can find 
none on the flowers, or if it is out of season for 
flowers. These, with an axe, a bottle of honey, 
and a handle-basket to carry my “traps” in, are 
all the tools absolutely necessary for Bee-hunting; 
though some carry a pocket telescope, for better 
seeing the bees. 

Now, as to my method of hunting: I reduce my 
honey a little with water, and put but a little at a 
time,into the comb. In one corner of the box I 
put a small ball of soft paper, on which I have 
dropped a drop or two of oil of anise. By no 
means put any anise into the honey. I catch a 
single bee in my box, holding my finger over the 
hole until he is still, and then I set the box on the 
stand, which I have previously stuck into the 
ground. Be very careful not to disturb him, by 
opening the box to look in; for, as soon as he has 
filled himself, he will come out at the hole, exam- 
ine the box and premises a little and fly away to 
his hive. Do not catch another bee, but wait pa- 
tiently for this to return, which he will do.in fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, if he has not been hurt or 
disturbed. One can hardly ever get a correct line 
the first time the bee goes. Probably about the 
second or third time he returns, others will come 
with him. I never make the first move, until I 
get three or four bees to coming; then, after get- 
ting a correct line, 1 move as fast as possible, from 
forty te sixty rods at a time, until I am satisfied I 
have come to, or passed the tree, If past the tree, 
look back on the line, or get a cross line. The best 
way to examine a tree is to stand close to the trunk, 
and look up it, or look around it, near the ovter 
extremities of the limbs. Bees generally go in at 
the east or south side of the tree, and sometimes 
at the west side, I never found a tree where they 
Went in at the north side. If it is out of season for 
lowers, make a small fire, set over it the piece of 
iron, and heat it nearly red hot; then take it off 
and put into it, alittle at a time, some broken hon- 
¢y-comb, and burn it. If there are any bees within 





a hundred rods of you to the leeward of the smoke, 
they will soon come to you. As soon as you hear 
one, uncover your box, and he will soon find it. 
As soon as he goes to work, proceed as before, 
keeping the box covered. They wili soon learn to 
work through the hole. 

Now, about getting the honey—supposing you 
have found it. Some make a large brush-heap to 
fall the tree on to, so as not to break it; ‘others 
“ease it down,” by falling it on to another tree 
that has been partly cut down. I find it the best 
way to fall the tree as flat on the ground as _possi- 
ble. Have a small fire burning as near where the 
honey will fall as convenient; and have several 
large brimstone matches ready. As soon as the 
tree is down, “go in” and smother and burn the 
bees as they arise. They will not show fight long, 
but will rise and go up to where the hive was. 


|Some use small wisps of straw for burning the 


bees, but it is a slovenly'way. In some seasons, I 
have made bee-hunting ‘quite profitable. A few 
years since, I cut a pine tree, out of which I took 
two hundred and thirteen Ibs, of honey, weighed 
in the comb. The same season, I took ninety ibs. 
of strained honey out of a hemlock; besides seve- 
ral others of thirty or forty lbs, each. From forty 
to sixty -lbs. is considered a fair yield. 


N. Almond N, Y. WM. HOWE. 





DWARF PEAR TREES, 
On the best treatment of Dwarf Pear Trees, which were set out 
a few years ago, and have been neglected. 
Tue neglect which orchards receive after plant- 
ing, in all parts of the country, is of various kinds; 


‘in fact, in many cases neglect is coincident with 


every act of the planter. Trees are purchased, 
very generally, without the least preparation hay- 
ing beer previously made for their reception—even 
the site they are to occupy has never been consid- 
ered; consequently, they are planted where it is 
most convenient for the time, which, frequently, is 
quite unadapted to the purpose. 

A suitable soil having been selected for the or- 
chard — and experience has proved that a good 
limestone or wheat soil is the most preferable, al- 
though the dwarf pear tree will adapt itself to a 
wide range—the next consideration, and of the 
first importance, 1s the drainage. How many who 
read these lines, that have planted orchards, can 
say they have not neglected them in this particu- 
lar? How few orchards there are that would not 
be improved by thorough drainage! It must be 
insisted upon, and talked about, and line must be 
written upon line, and precept upon precept, until 
it shall be thoroughiy comprehended and settled, 
as an elementary principle, that good drainage, in 
nearly all soils and for all crops, and especially for 
orchards, is a condition essential to economical 
production. 

Deep plowing, for orchards, is seldom attended 
to; and the trees are compelled to obtain their 
sustenance from a few inches of earth, at the sur- 
face, which, from a previous exhausting process of 
tillage, is unable to yield any but a minimum 
amount of plant food, while a few inches below 
lies a full store, locked up in the hard earth. 

The want of proper pruning of trees, at the time 
of planting and afterwards, is one of the most 
common abuses. 
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The removal of. trees, causes necessarily, to a 
greater or less extent, the injury and loss of part 
of the roots—which, with the check by moving, 
renders necessary the reduction of the branches 
so as to diminish the amount of leaf surface, and, 
consequently the evaporation — which, until the 
roots have regained their balance with the top, the 
tree is unable to bear. 

Neglect of annually pruning dwarf pear trees, 
causes them to make long, weak and disproportion- 
ate branches; and often in this state, while quite 
young, they produce a heavy crop of fruit, alto- 
gether too much for their age—resulting in a per- 
manent injury to the trees. 

Grass and grain crops are often grown in orch- 
ards until the trees are starved to death. This is 
indeed one of the most common, as it is one of the 
most: pernicious, of + dre and is to be met with 
m almost every neighborhood.. Not only are old 
orchards seeded down, but this is often the next 
atep after planting; and not unfrequently, even, 
the trees are planted in meadows, without any care 
being taken for them. 

Various other forms of neglect which young 

trees receive might be mentioned —such as improp- 
er planting, want of manuring, inattention to in- 
sects, and many others, which it is not necessary 
to specify. 
* The best treatment for a neglected orchard of 
dwarf pear trees, must depend somewhat on the 
circumstances of the particular case. If the trees 
are much stunted, distorted or diseased, it would 
undoubtedly be the wise course to dig them up at 
once, and commit them to the brush-heap. 

Should the orchard, however, have. been neg- 
lected but a short time, and the trees appear to be 
q@pmparatively healthy, look first to the drainage; 
if this is wanting or is insufficient, set to work 
until every inch of the soil is effectually drained— 
not with open ditches, to carry off suface water 
merely, but with good, substantial stone, or what 
is better, tile drains, from three to four feet deep. 
Then put in the plows one after the other, two or 
three, or by going two or three times in each fur- 
row, with a strong team, and break up the soil at 
least eighteen inches deep; you need not be afraid 
of plowing at least within a few feet of the trees, 
for dwarf pear trees, in the candition we are as- 
suming, will not have extended their roots far. 
How close, however, the plow may come, is to be 
determined by observation; the digging fork will 
do what is left by the plow. These operations be- 
ing completed, let a good coat‘of well-rotted stable 
manure be spread upon the surface and lightly 
plowed in. 

The pruning-knife is next called into requisition ; 
but it is impossible to give any but the most gene- 
ral directions for its use in this case; the experi- 
enced hand would undoubtedly cut much*closer 
than the novice. The form and habit of each tree 
must be considered—the weak and ill-shaped~must 
be pruned close and severely, while the stronger 
may be formed into good shape, and allowed to 
carry more wood. 

The cropping of the orchard ground should be 
confined to beans, peas, and such other crops as 
draw lightly on the soil, or be entirely dispensed 
with—in which case the ground should be culti- 
vated regularly every two or three weeks during 





the summer season. Too much labor or care eq 
scarcely be expended on a fruit which is so gener. 
ous and grateful for favors, and whose pecuniary 
value is so great. . 
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BEST METHOD OF RENOVATING OLD ORCHARDS, 


Aw orchard that has been rightly managed ang 
is termed old from age of trees, might better be 
replaced by young ones; but there are many or. 
chards that have the appearance of age—a conse. 
quence arising from mismanagement; such tregs 
can be renovated. Often, there are trees in the 
same plot, and side by side—the one healthy and 
strong, the other its opposite. On examination, 
we find a sad bruise, of the plow or otherwise, in 
cultivating; just above the ground a perfect nest 
of grubs; a thousand and one ant-hills, and many 
other sources of decay. Ask the owner why his 
trees look so yellow, or the fruit so knotty, and he 
tells you he knows not—merely because he has not 
examined. A tree that is not worth some attention, 
scon will show it i$ not worth picking. There are 
many methods of renewing a tree or trees, causing 
them to produce, and even bring lite and vigor 
anew to 4 tree in rapid decay. I remember one 
tree in father’s orchard, that was grubbed full two- 
thirds around; a boy’s weight in the top would 
sway it to and fro as he willed. We grafted it to 
Baldwins, and in four years after it was, and still 
is, as firm, as productive and healthy, as any tree, 
This may be an isolated case, but I believe grafting 
a great benefit. 

* My method of renovation would be to plow the 
ground—not so deep as to cut too many fibrous 
roots, nor so near ds to bruise the body. Then, 
with a grub-hoe clean away everything frow the 
body, and examine minutely for worms, and Mill 
every one; manuring heavy with good materials; 
trim thoroughly all decaying and unsightly braneb- 
es; graft, if necessary. Continue this course for 
two or three seasons, and the moss will have no 
place to cling. You can point a tree grub-eaten, 
or grass-bound, by the appearance of its lesves-- 
yellow and small. Hogs are profitable laborers in 
an orchard (except in wet weather); they will des 
troy myriads of unborn pests—all fruits that fall 
prematurely are full of them. Every orchard 
should be the range of the hog, and no other al 
mal, in my opinion, An orchard is far better 
be cultivated, cropped or not. I am aware of ad- 
vocates for non-cultivation; I can not make it pay. 


We seeded with Timothy, and it laid three years. 
The third year’s produce was yellow leaves and 
wormy fruit. I would not seed with anything but 
clover, if at all, and let it lie but a year or two 
most. Spare your trees if possible; it is often ea* 
ier to save a tree than grow one. Save what you 
have, and plant more; othere planted for you— 
serve them likewise. 

Frequent stirring the soil —liberal use of good 
manures—obtaining the choicest varieties—frequent 
use of the saw (not your axc,) and knife—great 
care in gathering, as to time, manner and storing— 
and your long winter evenings will have one guest 
in constant attendance; the basket of fruit is ever 
there, a temptation not to be resisted by any, eved 


your most obliging reader of the Genesee Dat 
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APPLE TREES AROUND THE FARM. 
“If apple trees are set arownd a farm, instead of in a com- 
y, would they not be more productive, on account of air, 
heat. etc.? Would the plan of setting arownd the farm, 
ererything being equal, be advisable ?” 

Tur advantages of setting apple trees around 
¢ farm, instead of in a compact body, I think, 
would-be more than counteracted by several dis- 
advantages. If it were shown that trees, placed 
at proper intervals, in a compact form, lack air, 
ight and heat, there are other conditions which 
seem to be important: such as protection, soil and 
exposure, which would have to be sacrificed con- 
siderably for the other advantages. 

lst. The site for an orchard is of considerable 
importance, not only as a matter of convenience, 
but for the health and productiveness of the trees, 
If.air is considered an important thing, give them 
an elevated position. In this way, I think, all the 
benefits of a free circulation of air might be gained. 
Bat I do not remember having heard that urged as 
amain cause of unfruitfulness, except, perhaps, in 
case of late spring frosts. Then, an elevated 

ition affords all the chances of success that 
could be derived from setting around a farm. 
About the saine may be said of light and heat. 
Trees may be so near together, with heavy tops, as 
to shade each other a portion of the day; but at 
suitable distances, the slight shading could hardly 
be thought injurious, If so, the trees on the outer 
edge of an orchard ought, always, to bear the best 
crops, which, I believe, has not been generally 
observed. The heat of summer is required only 
m moderation to perfect apples; and a temperate 
climate is better adlapted for the purpose than one 
of greater heat; and in the dry, hot summers which 
we often have, there could be no advantage in 
having our trees set in the hard borders of the farm, 
especially along the highways, their leaves being 
fanned by clouds of dust. But, on the contrary, 
mildness is requisite to success, and the slight pro- 
tection which trees give to each other is believed 
to be beneficial. 

“Would the plan of setting trees around the 
farm, everything being equal, be advisable?” Now, 
it is pretty generally allowed that neurly all things 
are unequal; and it would be rather difticult to 
make the two conditions of setting trees equal in 
alithings. If they were, there would be no chance 
for argument, or choice in the two modes. The 
choice being in the difference of conditions, we 
will proceed to examine them, 

The border of the farm would be wholly unsuit- 
able for apple trees until they were at least ten 
years old, unless fenced and cultivated completely 
on both sides of the row of trees, It is well 
known that small trees will do nothing but die, 
when set in grass-land, and but rather poorly 
among small grain—as wheat and oats. Then, if 

farm was divided into pasture, meadow, and 
for various kinds of grain, there would be no use 
in setting apple trees in such a place. The border 
of the farm, along the cultivated fields, is gener- 
ally waste land, to turn around on in plowing and 
cultivating; and small trees would not only be in 
the way, but would be in the hardest ground, and 
most unsuitable on the farm. Any farmer planting 
trees in such places, should look for fruit in very 
small quantities, and after long vigils. Then, trees 











in the border would be more exposed to winds, and 
would be more likely to be blown down; and also 
to. be killed by the severe cold or changeable 
weather of winter, and be less convenient every 
way, except for apple-thieves. 

An orchard should be on high, rolling ground, 
or on ground well drained; and then it should be 
well cultivated, till the trees are well rooted apd 
growing thriftily. R. G. NYE. 

Galesburg, Ills, fae 





BEST FRUIT FOR MARKET PURPOSES. 





“ What are the best stx varieties of pears, most valuable for 
the market, or general cultivation; also, six vurieties of apples 
for like purpose ; naming she varieties of pear and apple in the 
order in which they should stand for their respective merit; and 
which varieties of the pear enamerated are the best adapted for 
the pear, and which for the quince rvot ?” 

Arter hearing and reading all that has been said 
and written on this subject for the last ten years, 
and carefully noting the experience of producers 
and dealers as to the demand of the markets and 
consumers, but little hesitation need be felt in 
naming the best six varieties of pears and apples, 
Jor market. As to the order in which they-should 
be named for their respective merit, a deal of 
difference will undoubtedly be found expressed. 
For general marketing and cultivation, I think the 
pears shuuld be named as follows: Bartlett, White 
Doyenne (or Virgalieu), Lowise Bonne de Jersey, 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Vicar of Winkjield, and 
Easter Beurre, Perhaps the Seckel might be sub- 
stituted fur one of the last two; but as these are 
the only winter pears they had better be retained, 
as the market demand must be supplied in winter, 
as well as in summer. The denenl for the above 
varieties is always greater than the supply, even at 
the highest prices. 

The Bartlett, White Doyenne, and Vicar of 
Winkfield succeed well on either pear or quince 
rovt, while the other three are best on the quince; 
indeed, Louise Bonne de Jersey and py 
are comparatively worthless on the pear. - 

In naming the apples, I have. no hesitation, as 
the market demands are uniform. The list is heard 
in every stail in every city market, at the season 
when the fruit is in market: Rhode Island. Green- 
ing, Esopus Spiteenburgh, Baldwin, Newtown Pi 
pin, Roxbury. Russet, and Red Astrachan. If the 
fruit is to be produced in Western New York, the 
Northern Spy must be substituted for the Newtown 
Pippin. This last apple will always bring a good 
price; but, unfortunately, it is not universally suc- 
cessful, neither is the Northern Spy ; but I believe 
it to be a fact that one of these will grow where 
the other will not. The Lady apple (Pomme — 
Rouge) brings the highest price of any apple in 
market, but it is so small that an orchard of that 
variety will not give.so great a cash return for the 


labor and money invested as the other varieties I 


have named. Of course, this list may not be — 
ten years hense, as some of the new varietis which 
now promise so well, may supplant some of the 
above kinds. I have yet to see the variety that 
will drive the Rhode Island Greening from the 
market. This apple always sells well, and so does 
the Spiteenburg D. A, A. NIOHOLS. 


Westfield, N. ¥. 
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FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. Y. 


Tms capital Society held its fifth annual session 
on the 4th and 5th of January, at the Court House 
in Rochester. The meeting was one of the largest 
yet assembled; and the show of apples and pears 
was one of the finest ever made at this season of 
the year. The officers were unanimously réelected 
as follows: 

President—Cor. B. HODGE, Buffalo. 

Vice-Presidents—J. J. Tuomas, Macedon; Wm. 
B. Sauuru, Syracuse; W. R. Corrocs, Buffalo. 

Treasurer—W. P. Townsenp, Lockport. 

Secrotary—O. P. Bisserz, Rochester. 

The crowded state of our columns will only per- 
mit us to give a very brief abstract of the discus- 
sions; but the Society will publish a full report of 
the proceedings, with the President’s address, etc., 
which any person can obtain by enclosing a stamp 
to the Secretary. The discussions commenced with 
the question: 





~~ 





“1g THE DWARF PEAR A HUMBUG?” 


Mr. Prxxey, of Monroe.—There is one sort which 
is nota humbug. The Louise Bonne de Jersey will 
bear as much fruit on same size of limbs as any 
other. Has dwarfs, two years old when set, and 
now eight years old, that are bearing one bushel, 
one and a half, and even two bushels of pears to 
the tree. If I set one hundred acres of pears, would 
set half of them dwarfs of the right sort. 

Mr. Townsenp, of Niagara.—The Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, taken twenty-five years together, will 
bear three to one of any other sort I have cultiva- 
ted as dwarfs. Were I to commence planting pear 
trees again, I would not planta standard. Fruit on 
dwarfs is much larger than on standards; bears ear- 
lier. Needs good cultivation. 

Mr. Jay, of Yates,—A fruit orchard should be a 
fruit garden, and that is where most men fail. 
Trees set in post-holes won’t answer. : 

Mr. Corpoox, of Erie.— Endorse all that the 
members have thus far said. Vicar of Winkyield 
succeeds very finely as a dwarf tree. Spading 
around trees is injurious: cuts off the fibrous roots 
which are near the surface, 

Mr. ELLWAanGER, was asked what varieties did 
not succeed well as dwarfs. Answered—Deurre 
Bosc, Sheldon, Dix, Paradise d@ Automne and Can- 
andaigua. On the other hand, Belle Lucrative is 
always poor as a standard, and fine as a dwarf. 


Mr. Beapie, of Canada.— Belle Lucrative, as , 
dwarf, is invariably fine and large. 

Mr. Frost, of Monroe.—Duchesse d Angoulemg 
splendid as dwarf. Trees have, years before this, 
borne two or three bushiels per tree, and this year 
three and a half bushels. 

Mr. Brooks, of Wyoming.—Don’t think it is beg: 
to send dwarf pear trees out among farmers. Can’; 
by any possibility induce a farmer to run a cultivg. 
tor through his orchard once in two weeks; no, nor 
four weeks; no! nor once in two months, 

Mr. Saarn.—The gentleman might as well advise 
not to sell Durham cattle to farmers because fine 
breeds need care, and fine breeds sometimes fail; 
yet, when cattle are well treated they do well, and 
when dwarf pear trees are well treated. they also 
do well. 

Mr. Brooxs.—Farmers make some things prom- 
inent. Farmers will use stock well; but fruit treeg 
are a little on one side. Some gentleman has ad- 
vised that every farmer have dwarf pear trees in 
his garden — supposing that in the garden they 
would be well seen to. Now, what we in our 
country call a garden, is a place back of the house, 
where dish-water is thrown; where we have a few 
hills of potatoes, and several hundred—pig-weeds! 

Mr, Arxswortn, of Ontario. — Some time ago, J 
made remarks against dwarf pears. Have made 
observations since then, and find that some sorts 
do remarkably well as dwarfs—better than as stand- 
ards, both as regards size and flavor of the fruit, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey will yield double the crop 
on same amount of space on dwarf than on stand- 
ard; so will Belle Lucrative. 

The whole secret of raising dwarfs is in the cul- 
tivation and pruning. Get the right sorts, and then 
cultivate and prune thoroughly. 

In answer to a question as to profit, Mr. En- 
WANGER said, that you could cultivate one thousand 
dwarf pear trees per acre, and if of the right kinds, 
they will average over a bushel per tree. 

Mr. Barry.—A great feature in dwarf pears is 
the earliness of bearing. . Aged people could plant 
trees and enjoy the fruit. Easily transplanted, and 
liable to ‘no more accidents or diseases than the 
standards. 


BEST PROTECTIVE OF FRUIT TREES, ETC. 


J. J. Taomas.—In parts of the country where 
the winds are high, great benefit is derived from 
belts of timber, evergreen hedges, etc. 

Mr. Barry.—Onr prevailing high winds are from 
the west, and fruit needs protection in the fall to 
keep it from being blown off; and the trees need 
it in winter and spring. As to underdraining, re- 
member that the trees stand all the year round, 
and in almost any land underdraining will do good. 
There are plenty of evergreens that will grow 
three to four feet each year. 

Mr. Laneworrny thougfit that board fences, 
twelve feet high, would be beneficial, and also 
serve to train grape vines upon. 

Mr. Beapte.—In Canada, farmers are beginning 
to plant trees on the west sides of their farms. 
Wheat crop is better for them. 

Mr. Arxsswortn.—Ground sloping towards the 
east, good crops and seldom killed; but sloping 
to west, wind strikes hard—snow blown off—poor 





crops. Here is protection, and the contrary. 
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GRAPES. 

Mr. Layewortny spoke of the crops of Jsabellas 
whith have left Western New York for the eastern 
markets; and speaking of some of the new varie- 
ties, asked if we could not graft on good, substan- 
tial branches upon old vines, and get them to bear 
the first or second year? 

Mr. O. P. Brssetx.—Grafting branches upon old 
rines. during the full flow of sap is a difficult opera- 
tion; but the old practice called inarching, is a safo 
way of performing the operation, while the vine of 
the new variety only loses a bud or two, and is in 
po way injured. 

Mr. Hoaa, of Niagara, thought pot plants were 
gs good to buy as layers. In spring of 1856, bought 
ywelve slender Dianas, which in 1858 bore forty 
dusters, and 1859 as many more, Set out Dela- 
wares in spring of 1858, and they did as finely as 
layers ever could. 

‘Yr. Ectwancer.—Has grafted the Diana in the 
open ground as wel! as the apple, just after the 
pants have made a fair start in the spring; graft 
upon a level with the surface of the soil. Heap 
the soil around, covering all but one bud with 
earth, and they always succeed. 

Mr. Ainswortu. — Plants from pots have one 
great advantage over those dug from the ground— 
that is, all the roots are saved, every fibre, and the 
plant has no new roots to make—nothing to do but 
gow. Planted Delawares the spring of 1859 from 

and they grew fifteen feet. 

Mr, Bissert.—In spring of 1859, after sales were 
over, had over seven hundred Diana grape vines 
left standing in pets. Turned them all out into the 
nursery rows without losing one single plant, and 
some of those vines bore fruit that summer. 

Mr. Maxweti.—Had rather have good one-year 
old plants in pots than stout layers, as layers are 
usually taken up. Layers have not one-tenth as 
mach root as pot plants—fine, fibrous roots, 

Mr, Lancwortuy.—Wait until the sap has run 
pretty well in spring, and it is not so very difficult 
to graft, and have the scion bear in two years. The 
first Clinton Grape that came to this county I 
grafted in that way. 

Mr. Prox, of Ontario.—Strongly approve of cov- 
ering even Jsadella vines with a little earth each 
winter. A neighbor, who had one thousand vines 
set in 1856, and sheltered by woods on west and 
north, got three thousand Ibs. for the crop of 1859. 

Mr, Beapie.—Had tried experiments with par- 
allel rows in the vineyard. Those lightly covered 
with earth were twenty per cent. better crop than 
those merely laid down, and far better than those 
left tied up. Plants four feet apart in the row, and 
tows eight feet apart, and averages fifteen pounds 
of grapes per vine. 

Mr. Arnswortu.— Neighbors all think it pays to 
lay down the vines and cover with earth. Should 
practice pruning on the renewal system. 

Mr. Barry.—Had some vines growing on the 
end of his house, eastern exposure — Delaware, 
growth rema:kably vigorous: fifteen to eighteen 
feet per vine. 

Mr. H. B. Mrxer.—Never had a ripe Isabella or 
Catawba on an oper trellis. On south or east side 
of house both get ripe. Diana’ will ripen finely 
With me on an open trellis, 








Mr. Hoac.—A neighbor ripened his fruit at Lock- 
port, and sold eleven ,jhundred Ibs. for twehty-two 
cents per lb, If you want a vine to grow and bear 
well, you must prune thoroughly. 

Here a member opposed the severe pruning, and 
told about a vine which had been let grow without 
pruning; one year the frost killed it back to a mere 
stump, whence it sent up some very thrifty branch- 
es, which were not pruned at all, and bore 2500 
bunches of grapes. 

Mr. Tuomas thought that the gentleman's argn- 
ment against pruning was the strongest one in its 
favor he had ever heard. What cansed the very 
thrifty growth and the large crop of fruit? It was 
the severe pruning which the frost gave to the vine, 
and all the vine wanted now was another frost. 

Mr. Brooxs appealed to farmers to attend more 
to the culture of the grape; wished the cultivation 
of all fruit might be extended, and even of—(hesi- 
tating,) dwarf pears. (Great laughter.) 

COMPARATIVE MERITS, ETC. 

Mr. Brooxs.—The time will come when every’ 
man—when every holder of land—shall be consid- 
ered disgraced, if he does rot supply his family 
with such luxuries as we see here before us (waving 
his hand to the seven long tables loaded with pears 
and apples), and they are the greatest under heaven, 

Mr. Barry.—Near market, small fruits are most 
profitable. At a distance, where fruit must be 
barreled,‘apples and pears are better. In Niagara 
county, the estimated value of the apple crop of 
1859 was $500,000. Just think of pears, in New 
York, selling at $18 and $20 per barrel. To skill- 
ful cultivators, with good soil, all things considered, 
the pear offers the greatest inducements. The pear 
crop is uniformly more certain than the apple, and 
there is hardly a farm crop as sure as the apple. 
Potato? let the rot answer. Wheat? it has almost 
been driven from Western New York. Oorn? 
Oats? 

If a pear tree or two dies, just fill up the rows 
from a reserve which every farmer should have on 
hand, in a little nursery of his own. 

Mr. Townsenp.— Western New York will become 
the home of the pear in the United States, and 
here it is raised in perfection. Would not recom- 
mend a man to plant trees unless he meant to take 
care of them. 

Mr. W. B. Smirn.—Years ago, pears would nly 
bring seventy-five cents or one dollar per bushel. 
Now, the public taste has been educated to fine 
fruit, and the same will bring four dollars per 
bushel. Would not care to plant any but dwarfs. 

Mr. Hopex.—The fact is, thet half the people of 
the United States never yet saw a good pear. Now 
they see and taste such fruit as loads these tables 
before us, and they are willing to pay for it. Such 
fruit as we here see can be raised by any one who 
will cultivate properly and carefully. 

Mr. Brooxs spoke of three Baldwin apple trees 
which each year bore six to eight barrels of apples, 
selling at three dollars per barrel. Each tree yielded 
a greater net profit than the average acre of land 
in Wyoming county. If market is glutted, give 
them to the horses—to the cattle—to the hogs—to 
the hens; there is nothing that lives, or ought to 
live, will refuse a good apple. 
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Mr. Arnswortu.—The net profits of apple crop | 


will average five times as much per year as a wheat 
crop. Pears bear regularly every year. You can 
set one hundred and sixty standard pear trees to 
the acre, and only forty apple trees, Standards 
bear as early as apples, and bring four dollars per 
bushel, while apples only bring about one dollar. 
Certainly, the pear crop, at present prices and pros- 
pect of prices, is six to eight times as profitable per 
acre as the apple. The great secret of success is 
good tillage and proper pruning. 

Mr. Barry.—It was folly to suppose that all the 
land in Western New York was going to be devoted 
to pear culture. Pears need suitable soil and 
skilful culture. Not a farm in Western New York 
of which half was adapted to pear culture. Pear 
culture will not start up as if by magic; but farmers 
will one by one go into it as fast as they get the 
requisite information. 

WHAT I§ THE BEST MANNER OF PREPARING GROUND FOR 
ORCHARDS ? 

Mr. Smrru.—ist. Thorough underdraining, espe- 
cially if strong soil. 

2d, Subsoil at least twenty inches deep. 

8d. Make it rich enough to be suitable for corn. 

Mr. Yeomans.—Underdraining is one of the best 
investments which a man can make before planting 
his orchard. Before you plant the trees, cut off all 
the branches. The tree will form new and strong 
branches, and the wind meanwhile will sway it 
less. Apples should be pruned so as to leave no 
branches Goer than five feet from the ground. 

Mr. Fisn spoke of planting an orchard; part of 
the trees he cut off the whole top eighteen inches 
above ground, and the rest only cut off part of the 
top. Those from which he cut off the entire top 
made the most rapid growth and the handsomest 
trees altogether. 

Mr. Prox had tried all the ways of pruning, but 
never saw trees as fine as Mr. Yromans’; fancied 
Mr. Yromans’ five feet pruning better than any 
other plan. 

Mr. Lanewortary strongly advised against plow- 
ing in an orchard. Never plowed among trees but 
he heard the roots crack. Nothing heavier than a 
cultivator should be used in stirring the ground. 

WHAT IS THE MOST SUITABLE AGE FOR PLANTING FRUIT 
TREES? 

Mr. Hopver.—Peach trees should not be more 
than one year from the bud, and then the borer is 
not brought with the trees. 

Cherry trees, two years from bud, and four to 
six feet high. 

Dwarf pear, two years from bud. 
pear, four to six feet high. 

Apple, three or four vears from graft; about six 
feet high—not to exceed seven feet high. 


Mr. Grew, of the firm of H. E. Hooxrg & Co., 
was loudly called for, and agreed with Mr. Hopaz. 
With small trees we get all the spongicles—all the 
fibres —all the small roots, which really do the 
nourishing of the tree. 

We have not given anything like a full report of 
the very interesting remarks of the gentlemen, nor 
have our limits permitted us to even mention all 
the subjects discussed. 


Standard 


A Comunittee reported appropriate preamble and 
resolutions relative to the recent death of Dayp 
Tuomas, the distinguished horticulturist, the em. 
nent botanist, and the Christian gentleman, 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the off. 
cers for their gratuitous services, and to the exhih. 
itors of fruits—who, by showing about sixty sory 
of pears, and over sixty varieties of apples, on oy 
tables, shared with us their experience, and enconr. 
aged all in the good work. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held 
Buffalo. 


INJURY TO APPLE TREES AT THE WEST, 


Eps. GeneskE Farmer :—I noticed in the Septem. 
ber No. of the Genesee Farmer, for 1859, a comm- 
nication from Asranam Baer, Jr., of Pipestown, 
Berrien Oo., Michigan, on the destruction of apple 
trees in Ohio and Indiana. He observes that a 
far as he had traveled in those States, orchards 
were on the decline, that many trees were already 
dead, and most of them were then in a diseased 
state; indeed, he saw but few healthy trees wher- 
ever he went. This isa melancholy fact; bat he 
does not fully describé the disease by which the 
trees were being destroyed. 

He states that the attack is always made on the 
southwest side of the tree. This is is generally 
the case. A dead spot will appear near the ground, 
extending one-third, one-half, and even two-thirds 
of the way around the. tree, and more or less up 
and down the body. The bark will finally come 
off, and one might suppose that it had been peeled 
or rubbed off. The tree may still live several years 
and bear fruit; even until the dead spot becomes 
sufficiently decayed to admit of its being broken 
by the wind. The branches are sometimes similarly 
affected. 

Mr. Barr states “ that bad culture, or no cultare 
rather, has much to do with such cases.” He must 
allow me to dissent from him here. I would, relue- 
tantly however, advocate bad culture even of the 
apple tree, and even in the central part of northern 
Indiana, where, it is presumed, this mortality is the 
most alarming, as it is the opinion of many that the 
best cultivated trees—trees of the most excited, 
vigorous growth—are the most liable to this injury. 
Injury I must call it, for it is thought by some 
that it is produced by freezing; but this can nat be 
effected until the tree has been partially invigor- 
ated, the sap started, and the bark loosened by the 
warm rays of the sun, which probably takes place 
in Febroary or the fore part of March. If this 
idea is correct (and it appears plausible to me), it 
would probably suggest the preventive of placing ® 
shade before them. I have, I think, preserved my 
trees to some extent by merely placing a board ap 
by each one, and tying it to the body; but J am not 
fully satisfied on the subject, as I have not been 
persevering in the experiment. Some have pfo- 
posed to wrap them with straw, or some other 
suitable substance. This would probably answer & 
good purpose, bet I have not.known of anything 
being done in the way of protection, save my ow? 








feeble efforts. I have heard the boys talk about 
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the sap-suckers, and teil how they kill the apple 
trees; but I agree with Mr. Bagr, by saying that I 
deem it almost an absurdity to suppose that. they 
LORENZO DOUD. 
Chili, Miami Co., Indiana, December, 1852. 


' 
We would suggest, as worthy of trial, white- 
washing the trunks of the trees, for the purpose of 
reflecting the rays of the sun. EDS. 





GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 


Eps. Gevesez Farmer:—In view of the daily 
increasing interest felt in the culture of the grape 
vine, I beg leave to offer a few observations on 

ing Isabellas, Catawbas or Clintons, with new 
and more valuable kinds, 








Fig. 1. 
STOCK. 


Fig. 2. 
BUD. 


Fig. 3. 
BUD IN PLACE PREVIOUS 
TO BEING WOUND. 


Some cultivators have recommended inarching or 
grafting by approach, which has the advantage of 
being simple—consisting merely of shaving a little 
bark and Wood from the stook to be grafted, and 
bringing a branch of another kind, after taking a 
little bark and wood from it, and fitting the two 
together. Tongueing is an improvement on this 
oo. But I think most practical men will admit 

it is imperfect at best; besides, very few peo- 
ple have the kind desired growing near the one to 
be grafted. 

Again, some recommend cutting the vines down 
and cleft grafting them, which is done by splitting 
the stocks with a chisel, and inserting the scion in 
the form of a wedge. This answers well in some 
tases; but if the grafts should fail, you losé your 
@op of fruit entirely for that season. 

_ What I propose to show is, that a person of lim- 
ited skill can, if he possesses a large vine, graft half 
# dozen or more varieties on the same plant, or 
renew it entirely, as the case may be, without ma- 





terially injuring the crop of fruit the same season. 
In the first place, select good soind wood of the 


previous year’s growth, of the kind desired, before 
the sap is in motion; lay them by in a cool, damp 
place, till you perceive the buds beginning to swell 
on the vine to be grafted. Then take one )b. of 
rosin, one-fourth Ib. of tallow and one-fourth Ib. of 
beeswax, and melt in an earthen or tin vessél; next 
take strips of strong factory, nearly an inch wide, 
for tying. This done, take your knife ,which should 
be very sharp for the operation, and make a cut 
downwards about half an inch below the bud in- 
tended to be used, and half way through; next 
enter the blade of the knife half an inch above the 
bud, and bring it down back of the bud till it forms 
& junction with the first cut. [See engravings, 
Fig. 2.) 


Then select a smooth place on the vine that you 
intend to operate upon, and adopt precisely the 
same plan on the stock as you have previously done 
on ths scion, by removing a piece of bark a wood 
corresponding in size to the bud you intend to in- 
sert. Be careful not to cut out too large a piece 
at first, as you can easily enlarge the cut if found 
necessary. If the cut should be a little too wide 
for the bud, as is often the case, be careful to fit 
one side evenly, as the junction of the liber or 
inner bark of stock and scion is of the highest im- 
portance. Next take two strands of copper wire, 
of sufficient length to go around and fasten; place 
one around the lower extremity of the bud where 
the lip of the stovk covers it, and secure it on the 
side opposite the bud; this done, secure the upper 
part of the bud in the same way. Then take a 
strip of the prepared factory, and aip into the 
composition, which should be about blood-heat, 
and wind the bud, taking care not to cover it, yét 
at the same time to render it perfectly air and wa 
ter tight. To complete the job, dip the finger or s 
piece of rag in the composition, and fill up any 
spaces that may be left on the stem of the vine, 
either above or below the wrapping. It will 
necessary to put another strand of wire arou 
the vine, above the bud, to arrest the upward 
flow of the sap; or what is perhaps better, bend 


‘the vine over till the bud has started a few inches; 


when it has two or more Jeaves, it has become in 
a measure self-supporting, and the wrapping and 
wire can then be taken off, and the vine tied up in 
its place. 


If the graft or grafts are thought of more conse- 
uence than the crop of fruit, the head or top of 
the vine can be reduced at intervals through the 
summer, as the grafts gain strength, which will 
help them very thaterially. 


Of the success of this plan of grafting, I can 
speak in the fullest confidence. Scarcely one in 
fifty will fail if the above directions are faithfully 
carried out. If any grafts should fail, inserted in 
this way, it will be no detriment at all to the vine, 
which is one great advantage this plan has over 
cleft grafting. It is a surer way of grafting, be- 
cause the tendency of the sap being to the upper 
branches, by this mode it can be checked and forced 
into this particular bud. This plan is very useful - 
in vineries where the stems have become naked of 
fruiting spurs. . By careful and good management, 
canes can be obtained in one season from twelve to 
twenty feet in length, and of proportionate strength. 

FRANCIS A. BALLER. 
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WHITE SPROUTING BROCCOLI. 


WHITE SPROUTING BROCCOLI. 





Wnarever uncertainty may exist concerning the 
origin of domesticated animals, there is far less 
obscurity in the case of cultivated plants, the wild 
states of which, if not positively known, are at 
least ascertainable with great probability. We 
know that esculent Carrots come from the wild 
Carrot in a few generations, because that has been 
proved experimentally ; and we also know, because 
experience teaches us, that the esculent quality 
once produced in a Carrot becomes fixed and*capa- 
ble of descent by inheritance. We also know that 
Nectarines have sprung from Peaches, because we 
see them appearing occasionally upon trees whose 
fruit is for the most part Peach. We know that 
some of the breeds of the garden Chrysanthemums 
must have come from the common old purple Chry- 
santhemum, because the first change that took place 
in England was from it to a buff color, from which 
by degrees many: of the newer forms have been 
obtained in this country. And if we have not the 
same absolute certainty as regards other domesti- 


cated plants, we are at least furnished with the 
means of reasoning fairly from the known to the 
unknown. ¢ 

In no case has greater doubt been €ntertained 
than in what concerns the many races of Cabbages, 
whose habits have become so fixed, and descent by 
inheritance so perfect, thgt cultivators cannot be 
lieve that they have all come from one common 
stock, in the lapse of time, and that stock the wild 
Cabbage that springs up hard, bitter, and uneata- 
ble, on the coast of Devonshire and Cornwall. ' Nor 
can it be denied that a good deal of experience in 
the mutation of form is necessary to produce the 
conviction that Savoys, Coleworts, and Cauliflow- 
ers, are descendants of some common parent. No 
one has seen the wild Cabbage close its leaves 
and form its solid heart; atill less have its strag- 
gling flowering branches been seen to become soft, 
stunted, and blended together into the granular, 
delicate bali, called a Broccoli or Cauliflower. But 
although such positive evidence has not been ac 
quired, yet it happens that every now and then 8 





piece of presumptiye evidence is obtained, wh'ch 
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jplittle less important than the most direct. Of 
this kind an example is before us. ° 
Afew years ago, among a crop of white Broc- 
coli, believed to have been the sort called Snow’s 
White, a very valuable, firm, single-headed race, 
there appeared an individual with a branching stem 





,and a multitude of lateral sprouts, each producing 
a Broccoli in its own center, as well as the usual one 
at top of the stem. It was a true branching 
Broccoli, of the same class as the purple branch- 
ing, which has of late obtained so high a repu- 
tation, but is of better quality, and white. So 
remarkable a plant could not be overlooked; 
seed of it was saved and sown: the seédlings 
were like the parent; more seed was saved, 
and the seedlings still came true. For four 
successive years has this been done, and the 
annexed representation of an individual of 
the present season, and therefore of the fourth 
generation, engraved from a photograph, will 
show what the new race has become, 

Its quality is, we understand, unexceptiona- 
ble; its importance as a cropper is manifest, 
and experience has shown that its habit is 
fixed. To gardeners it therefore promises to 
become a treasure, 

But this white sprouting Broccoli has an in- 
terest of another kind, showing as it does a 
plain tendency to assume a form that connects 
the Breecoli with the wild Cabbage. The 
nearest approach among cultivated Oabbages 
tothe wild form is to be found in the Thonus- 
and-headed and the Colewort, with their allies. 
What is called Cottager’s Kale is evidently 
the same thing with a more vigorous and pro- 
ductive constitution. Then Brussels Sprouts 
are merely Kale with the lateral shoots turn- 
edin after the manner of Cabbages. In the 
example before us, we have & Brussels Sprout 
with all the end shoots and all the laterals form- 
ing Broccoli, This teaches us that the wild 
Cabbage has a natural tendency to form solid 
hearts, like Cabbages, and stunted succulent 
flowering branches, like Cauliflowers, and that 
all the forms of Cabbage known to us are the 
result of a more or less complex manifestion of 
those tendencies. This may be stated as follows: 

1, All the buds active and open. Flowers loose 
and perfect. The wild Cabbage, Kale, ete. 

2. All the buds active and closed. Flowers loose 
and perfect. Brussels Sprouts, etc. 

8. The terminal bud alone active and closed. 
Flowers loose and perfect, Cabbages, Savoys, etc. 

4. The terminal bud. alone active and open. 
Flowers abortive, in succulent heads. Broccoli and 
Cauliflower. 

5. All the buds active and open. Flowers abor- 
tive in succulent heads. Sprouting Broccoli. 

Hence it follows that Brussels Sprouts are 1 with 
the peculiarity of 2, and that in the case before us 
we have a race with the tendencies of 1 and 4 com- 
bined. Of the causes that may have originally led 
to the sppeamanes of these peculiarities we are 
profonndly ignorant. Nothing, however, more 
strongly than this Broccoli, supports Mr. Darwrn’s 
views of the inheritance of peculiarities. “The 
‘laws governing inheritance,” says this ‘able natu- 
ralist, “are quite unknown. No one can‘say why 
the same peculiarity in different individuals of the 





same species, and in individuals of different species, 
is sometimes inherited and sometimes not so,” 
“ But the number and diversity of inheritable de- 
viations of structure, both those of slight and those 
of considerable physiological importance, is end- 
less.” Probably the case before us adds another 


to the instances known to the learned author of the 
Origin of Species—London Gardener's Chronicle, 





THE FUCHSIA, OR LADIES’ EAR DROP. 





Wira most people, this is a favorite plant; and, 
when fashioned as in the above cut, we venture to 
say will lose none of its attractions. The mode of 
propagating and training is well understood. In the 
fall, take cuttings from the old plants, previous to 
throwing them away, and plant them into well 
drained, small sized pots filled with sand and loam— 
filling a pot of a sort, and place them in a close frame 
until rooted, when they should be potted off sepa- 
rately into No. 1 pots, and kept in that size pot until 
side shoota make their appearance, when they may 
be shifted into a size larger pot, with loose, ric 
earth—rich it must be, as the object is to have a very 
strong and rapid growth. They must be frequently 
shifted into larger pots until the eleven-inch size is 
attained, when that ought to suffice for a plant of any 
reasonable proportions. The side branches to be 
pinched again and again, until we have a compact, 
bushy plapt, when they may be suffered to grow 





and flower at random. JAMES CBAIB. 
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of this half for 22 years. 
The last halt had the average 20.4°, or 5.1° below th 


cold, giving the average heat 25.1°, or 6° below the mess gree 
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1 
mean. The whole month was 22.7°, or 5.5° below the 9, | 
mean. It was the coldest December since 1838, and * h: 
cold as that. re 
mina er RrrPtebtpad wy Only in four Decembers in 22 years, viz., in 1850, 1851, 5 
New Advertisements this Month. 1854 and 1856, was the cold down to zero, and only in one re 
Albany Agricultural Works—Emery Bros., Albany,N. Y. of those was it as low as on Deg. 29th, 1859, even 6° below, 1. 
The Horticulturist—C. M, Saxton, Barker & Co., New York. The previous day was very cold, and its average 3°, ; 
Hungarian Grape Slips—John Kolber, New York. The warmest December was 34.4°, in 1848. A 
Descriptive Cutalogue—J.. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. tood chine. began on the 9th and conti » 
The Phrenological Journal—Fowler and Wells, New York. Goo ony eee hard : continued to the 0. 
Family Pictorial—Marie Louise Hankins & Co., New York. end of the wre on a hard frozen bottom, and a vast iL 
. Life Illustrated—Fowler and Wells, New York. amount of business was done. Dec. 31st was a cold day, 2 
The Magazine of Hortieulture—Hovey & Co,, Boston, Mass. only 3° above zero. The cold was wide over the countrr, 18. 
gd Seeds for the Million—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New The mean heat of the year was, at our house, 47.8°, which - 
ork. . i aed é 
Grape Vines—C. P. Bissell & Salter, Rochester, N. Y. is the mean also of the 22 ane yee 15. 
Seeds at Wholesale—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. The quantity of water fallen in the year is 31.3 inches ie. 
Poultry for Sale—Sherman Smith, Darien Depot Office, Conn. | while in 1858 it was 35.9 inches. The average water for Il. 
Important to Furmers—Israel Forman, Grafton, Va. - the 22 years preceding is 32.19 inches. The water felj 18 
Apple Stocks for Sale—Chas. Moulson, Rochester, N. Y. very uuequally in the months. The following ta . c 
Lithographs and Cdlored Fruit Plates—Thomas, Wright, Svra- y q — 35 a & table gives 18. 
ete 2.2 the quaatity in each month in 1859, and then the average ” 
, N.Y. 
The People’s Miil—R. L. Howard, Buffalo, N. Y. monthly water for 22 years. a 
Cranberry Culture—Paul Chilson, Bellingham, Mass. Montha, Jan’y. Fel’y. March, April. May. Jim. 
~ Pe rm 1859, 1.37 1.07 | 2.49 | 4.08 | 1,86 | w 
Apri Casn Prizes.—On the last. page of this number | 4”. 2.06 1.98 1.98 2.82 8.03 | 8m . 


will be found our List of Cash Premiums fof the greatest — — ~~ October, Nov. Dec. Year. de 
number of subscribers sent in between the 15th of Janu- 17 | 2.60 3.29 | 319 | 288 253 4 
ary and the 15th of April. There are twenty-one prizes,| Frost occurred in every month in 1859, and was injari- 
amounting to $235. ous in June; but the crops recovered from it, or the dam- 
Last year we offered twenty prizes, amounting to $211. | age was less than had been supposed. Crops_generally 
These prizes were taken by clubs of 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, | fine and large. 
84, 86, 48, 46, 53, 54, 55, 65, 70, 78, 74, 95, 128, and 141. 
We mention this that our friends may have some idea 


Peaches, none over this section, but ap- 
ples and other fruit most abundant. 

It is hoped the wheat-head midge was destroyed by the 
frosts of June, as the destructive animal had then ap- 
peared, but soon disappeared, leaving little evidence of 
its presence after the frost. Should this prove true, s 
who send in the largest lists between the 15th of January | great blessing attended the frost, which can not be esti- 


and the 15th of April. mated by many tens of thousands of dollars im Westem 
There is not one of our agents who can not take one of | yew York alone. 


the highest of these Prizes. All that is needed is a little oes 
personal effort. Now is the time to commence. Tae Wearuer in Misstssrer1.—G. W. Git, of Chuls- 
eae homa, Marshall Co., Miss., writes us Dec. 24, 1859: “The 


Great Success or THE GeNESEE Farmer. +> Thanks to winter so far has been the coldest we have experienced in 
our numerous friends who have acted as agents in obtain- | this section for many years; and up to this date, there is 


ing subscribers, the prospects of the Genesee Farmer Were | no cessation of “freezes” — cabbages all killed —grest 
var > ore bright and flattering as oe ion difficulty to save ‘sweet potatoes, of which we have made 
We give below the amount received for subscriptions | gn abundant crop. I would be pleased to send you about 
up to the 17th of January in each of the following years: | ten potatoes from my crop as a sample of their growth in 
sisi 1. > $2,246 ‘64. gine a. - the South-west. I sent twenty-two sweet potatoes to Vir- 

In view of these facts, we would desire to express our | 2!" this fall, which weighed seventy pounds. Cur cot- 
thanks to our friends for their disinterested efforts in our | 09 crop will be a large one —~for which we are getting 
behalf. It shall be our aim to merit a continuance of | 00d prices. Corn is scarce, and in demand. Meat is 


as to how large a club will take a Premium. ' 
We keep a careful account of all subscriptions sent in, 
and the Prizes will be awarded to the twenty-one persons 


—_ 2 aowwmweenkraa wa 











their favors. worth from seven to eight cents, and in demand. We 
We shall spare no expense in making the Farmer wor- have lost “lots of hogs - by cholera.” 
. thy of their patronage. We can not fully compensate our Py ge a4 


agents — theirs is a labor of love—but we shall continue| A Twenty-Five cent Prewrom To Evrer Sunscursee 
to offer Cash Premiums, although so few compete for | —Every reader of the Genesee Farmer should have a copy 
therm that it is rather discouraging. The April Cash | of the Rural Annual. The price is only twenty five cents. 
Premiums are larger and more numerous than lest year, | But in clubs of eight we send the Farmer and Annual fot 
and we hope our agents and readers generally will com- | fifty cents the two! In other words, you get the Farmer 
pete for them. (See last page of this number.) and Annual, for the price of the Farmer alone. 
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Janvart Preuiums.—The January Premiums for the 
number of subscribers sent in on or before the 
ith day of January, have been taken as follows: 
1. @. B. Whiteside, Brockport, N. Y., $25 for 166 subs. 
9, Capt'n é. Converse, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 20 “ 157 “ 
§, J. Mackelcan, Ancaster, wo 1290 « 


4, ¢. Howard, Hamilton, C. W., is “lis “ 
5, Jonathan Miller, Berrysburg, Pa, 17 “ %4 “ 
¢ J. D. Palmer, Thurlow, C. W., 16“ 90 « 


7, Chas. Cartwright, Johnstown, Pa, 15 “ 82 “ 


8, B. W. Van Sise, Waterford, Pa, >. wae 
9, D. E. Harris, Green Bay, Wis., 13° 76: « 
10. W. Hibbard, Manchester Station, Ct.,12 “ 73 “ 
iL John Dorr, Scottsville, N. Y., | ye 
13. W. H. Scott, Ninevah, N. Y., 10“ 6 “ 


13. H. W. Moyer, Moyer’s Corners,C, W., 9 “ 68 
uu. R. W. Sawtell, Woodstock, C. W., s¢* @e * 


15, 0. A. Paddock, Port Byron, N. Y., et BS. 
1s. Edwin Mallory, Fredericksburg, C.W.,6 “ 59 “ 
{?. Joshua Norrish, Eden Mills,C.W., 5“ 56 “ 
19. G. W. Reynolds, Bushville, N. Y., Ge" gy 
19. Fisher Ames, Frontier, N. Y., 3°... 
#,. R. J. Smith, Hillsburg, C. W., at Eh 
91, W. McClymonds, New Castle, Pa., 1 51. 


Our friends can draw on us at sight for the amount, or 
we will send it by mail or in any other-way they may 
designate. ; 

Now 1s rae rime ro Susscrine.—Unlike a News-paper, 
the Genesee Farmer ia none the worse for being a few 
weeks behind time. The January number is as fresh and 
useful‘now as when issued. The present is an excellent 
time to get subscribers. If you, kind reader, know of 
any of your neighbors who do not take an agricultural 
paper, show them a copy of the Genesee Farmer, and take 
and forward us their subscriptions. And even those who 
take other papers would not be injured by reading the 
Farmer, It is 30 cheap that al/ can afford to take it. 

+e 

Cuear Reapine.—One volume of the Genesee Farmer 
contains 384 pages, and the Rural Annual 120 pages. In 
dabs of eight, we furnish the feo for half a dollar. Five 
hundred and four pages for fifty cents! What farmer 
need be without good reading for himself or his children? 
Aay of our agents who have sent us a club of eight sub- 
sribers for the Genesee Farmer, can have eight copies of 
the Rural Annual for one dollar! 

———__-@e—___———. 

ADDITIONS CAN BE MADE TO CLUBS at any time, at the 
dub rates. After you have got aclub of eight subseri- 
bers, you can send on the names of one or more subscri- 
bers at 874 cents each. If the members of the’ club have 
not had the Rural Annual, they can still have them at 
the club rates. In other words, we will send you eight 
copies of the Annual for one dollar. 
oe 

Taere ars Many Youxe Men who could not do better 
than to’ act. as agents for the Genesee Farmer. A few 
days spent in soliciting subscriptions among the neigh- 
bors would secure one of our largest Cash Premiums. 
All that is required is to show them a copy of the paper, 
snd tell them its marvellously low price. Now is the time 














tocommence. Se list of Cash Prizes on the last page. 


Praca Bups.—So far, we have ascertained by examina- 
tion that the peach buds in this vicinity have escaped un- 
injured from the effects of frost, and although danger is 
not yet past, yet the chances are very good for a crop of 
peaches the ensuing season. We are sorry to jearn that 
in Southern Ohio the reverse is the case. In Ross, Hock- 
ing, Vinton, and Warren counties, “the destruction is 
quite general in the low lands,” and the full extent of the 
damage can not now be fully known. 


——_—-@e—__-——__—. 


A New Use ror ovr Suow-siiis.—R. W. Sawret1, Esq., 
of Woodstock, C, W., writes us as follows: “ Your show- 
bills are received; one is posted in a conspicuous place in 
the post-office, and the other on the wall of my sitting- 
room ; and such is the attraction of the stars and stripes 
that my oldest child has learned nearly all her alphatet 
therefrom in two weeks. I have no doubt I shall be able to 
send you a large club for the Genesee Farmer, for the more 
it is read the better it is liked. The last volume is decid- 
edly a progressionist, and approximating to perfeetion.” 

SSS t + Garr Tee 

“How po rou appoint Acents ror THe Genesee Far- 
wer ?’—We have none but voluntary agents. We invite 
all our readers who like the Farmer and are desirous of 
increasing its circulation to act as agents for it. If there 
is no agent at your post-office, we should feel greatly 
obliged if you will take and forward the names of sub- 


scribers. 
¢ ———__-@< 


Give raz Genesee Farwer a Trrat.—Mr. Wirwias 
Rerno.ps, of Elora, ©. W., sends us twenty subscribers 
to the Farmer and Annual, and says “ The paper is highly 
approved of by all who can be persuaded to give it a 
year’s trial.” 








*e-- 





Tue press on our columns is 80 great this month that 


_ we have been compelled to leave out a number of illustra 


tions, several prize essays and other communications, 
together with many inquiries, answers to correspondents, 
ete. 


4-9 Geo—~- 
Inquiries and Answers, 

Drawixe ovr Manure ux Winter.—I want you to tell 
us about hauling he right from the stable on to proa- 
pective corn ground, Is it better to leave it in the barn- 
yard, exposed to the rains and evaporation of spring, to 
be hauled in April or May, as the ground may be fitting, 
or to put it on now and let the leach go inte the land? 
know you, as a scientific and able farmer, may say it 
should be kept under cover and —- ey but that the 

nerality of farmers can not % will not do.—CHaries 

ALMER, Mansfield, Ohio. ‘ 

Better draw it out during winter, while you have more 
leisure and the ground is frozen. Put it in small heaps, 
or, what we think would be better, spread it over the land 
ready for plowing under. If the land is in clover, the 
manure will give it an early start, and clover and manure 


can be plowed under together just befure planting. 





Peas on New Lanp.—I would like, for the benefit af 
myself and others, to know the best method of raising a 
crop of peas on newly cleared lands. ist, best variety; 
2d, how many to sow to the acre; 3d, whether plowing or 
dragging in is best; 4th, at what season should they be 
sown north of latitude 43°. Also, what reliable works on 
drainage, and soiling stock, are published, and where to 
be obtained. Perhaps some of your contributors caz 
tighten me.—E. T. Caxesauan, St. Lowis, Gratiot Co, 
Mi > Dee., 7, 1859. . 
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Rassirs Guawina Trexs.—(M. 8. F., Columbia, Tenn.) 
Boxing around each tree one or two feet high, or binding 
a piece of old tin around, we have heard of being a suc- 
cessful practice of defense against the gnawing of rabbits. 

Earthing up each tree about two feet high, is also a 
common, and we believe generally, an effectual remedy. 


Ba ” Se, 9 " 2 
A. H.—We can send you Norton’s Llements of Scien- 


tifie Agriculture, pre-paid by mail, for sixty cents. 





Marxine Sueep.—Please inform me through the Farmer 
how I can mark my sheep so as to know the cross and age 
of each one at sight. I have tried lettering them with 
indigo, after shearing, but find it washes off with the rain. 
—J.38., Laurel, Franklin Co., Ind. 





Potators.—Where did the following varieties of pota- 
toes originate: Orange Pink-eye, English Whites, Leop- 
ards, Black Kidney, and Cow Horn? An answer would 
be thankfully received by W. H. H. Pzarsons, St. Lawrence 
Co., N.Y. 





Whar causes cattle to loose the cud, and what is the 
best remedy? Will Hungarian grass do well sown as 
early as April in this latitude ?—E. B., Zrumbull Co., O. 


Live ror Frvurr Trees.—I would like to hear from those 
who have had experience, in regard to limeing orchards. 


—Lrvi Leso, Dauphin Co., Pa. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 


———— eee 
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GENESEE FARMER OFFICE, l 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1860. f 

Tuenz is a degree of steadiness in the Flourand Grain markets 
at present, but there is also a want of activity. Speculative pur- 
chases have been made toa large extent during the last few 
weeks. These purchases have imparted an impulse to the trade, 
and contributed largely to sustain prices. The advance since 
our last issue, is from five to ten cents per barrel. Confidence 
in an early and large advance, is felt by many who, probably, 
think the market will take a course now, similar to the one it 
took last year, This may be the case, though it is not very likely. 
The stock is large. The current rates are above the limits of 
most orders for export, and buyers for the homé trade are not 
willing to purchase more than is required for immediate use, 
without some abatement. Canadian Flour is not plenty, and 
the demand is good at full prices. The demand for Southern 
Flour is also good ; but, with a large stock, the tendency of prices 
is downward. 

Wheat is inactive. Shippers are mostly out of the market, 
and millers are unwilling to purchase more than a supply for 
present wants, except at lower rates. The few pnrchases for 
shipment may be regarded as made for special purposes, 
rather than as indicative of the foreign demand. The receipts 
have fallen off, but the stock is large. The demand for Rye is 
fair at improved rates. Barley and Oats are quiet and dull, with 
an ample supply. Corn is lewer, but steady and firm, with a good 
demand, light receipts. and a moderate stock. 

The English markets have been steady, and at the date of our 
last advices were tolérably firm. On the continent of Europe and 
in Northern Africa, the markets show a good degree of steadi- 
ness, A slight improvement is manifest in some instances, and 
a yielding tendency in others. The approaching European Con- 
gress will be regarded with interest, and much will depend on 
the result of its deliberations, 

Regarding matters in the light of present and prospective 
supply and demand, we discover nothing to justify confidence in 
any important advance of a legitimate character. Bold and 
concerted action may influence prices, and govern the market 
for a time,—for the devices of the Corn Exchange bear a near 
resemblance to those which mark the operations of the Stock 

s Board—but there is nothing in the present aspect of affairs to 
warrant, or sustain, much higher rates. 

Provisions, generally, are unsettled, with a fair demand, Pork 
is dull and declining. Beef is steady, with light receipts, and a 





———— 
fair demand. Bacon is dull and declining; the SUPPIY is faip 
Cut meats are rather lower, with increased receipts, . 
hogs are plenty, dull, and declining. Lard is dull, with mon 
arriving, and a limited demand for the home and export trade 
Butter and Cheese are steady and in good request, 

The supply of Beef Cattle is equal to the demand, wig, the 
exception of first quality, which are scarce. The stock Offers 
consists mainly of a coarse, unprofitable kind, and ill fed Withal, 
If those who breed and feed cattle for market, would Procare 
the best kind, and feed them in the best manner, they woul 
soon find their own pecuniary interest promoted thereby, 

The market for Wool is quiet, but firm; the stock of Meg 
kinds is small. A large sale took place recently in Boston, 
which was well attended, and much spirit was manifest on the 
part of buyers. 


ROCHESTER MARKET. —Jan. 20, 

FLOUR—Market steady, with but little doing. Superfine, t.. 
75@$5.25; extra, $5.50@$6.50. Buckwheat Flour $1.75@$2 het 
100 Ibs, : 

GRAIN — Wheat steady but inactive. White, $1.85@149. 
red, $1.15@$1.20. Corn. 65c. Oats, 36e. Barley, 60e@Ade, liye 
70c@i2e. Buckwheat, 45e@50c. White Beans, Tie@ii, ~" 

SEEDS—Clover, $4.50. Timothy, $2.25@$2.59. Flax, $1.95 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $17@#158 per bbl. Hams—simoked 
10c, Shoulders do, Sc. Lard, lle. Butter—fresh roll, 16e@jive: 
do. firkin, 15e@l6c. Cheese, Se@10e per Ib. Feggs, Tie yer 
dozen. Chickens, 7c per lb. Turkies, 9e@10c per tb. Potatoes 
831c@40c. Beef, 444e@5¢e per Ib. by the side. Mutton, BeGse 
by the carcase. Dressed Hogs $4@§6.50 per 1L0 Ibs, 

APPLES—31c@5c per bushel. 

CATTLE MARKET — Beef cattle, $3.50@$4.50, live weigh, 
Sheep, $83@#$5 each. Calves, $4@%5 each. 

HIDES—laughter, 53¢c. Calf skins, 10c per Ib. Sheep pelis, 
$1.25@31.624¢ each. Tallow, Se per lb. 

HAY—$14@919 per ton. 


NEW YORK MARKET.—Jan. 20. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—The market is less active. State super. 
fine, $5.20@$5.25; extra do, $5.30@$%5.40; Western superfine, 
$5.25@,$5.85 ; extra do, $5.40@$5.50. Ohio round hoop exirs, 
$5.70@35.85. Ohio, St. Louis and Genesee extras range from 
$5.75 to $7.25. Canadian Flour, $5.70@3%7 for common to choice 
extra. Southern Flour is steady. Baltimore superfine, $5.j0@ 
$5.65 ; extra do, $5.70@$6.25. Brandywine, $6@$610. George 
town, $5.60@$6.50. Petersburg City, $6.80@$7. Richmond City 
$6.25@7.25. Gallego and Haxall, $8@$>.25 Rye Flour dullat 
$3.75@$4.40 for fine and superfine. Corn meal inactive. Jersey, 
$3.80@33,90. Brandywine, $4.20. Puncheons, $19.50. r 

GRAIN—Wheat in limited demand. White Southern, $1409 
$1.50; do Western, $1.40@8%1.55. do Canada, $1.37@$1.45; red 
Southern, $1.30@$1.34; do Western, $130; Milwaukee and Cap- 
ada club, $1.22@#1.25. Chicago spring. $1.20. Rye steady ai 
90c@92e. Barley T5e@S85c. Corn, S2e@8§8e for new white and 
yellow ; 90e for old Southern yellow, and 93c for white do, Oats 
dull at 40ce@43c for Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania; 45@ 
46c for State, Western, and Canadian. Canadian Peas, 82e@%. 
White Beans, $1.10@1.25. 

SEEDS—Clover, 8&%c@9c per Ib. Timothy, $2.25 for mowed, 
and $2.75 for reaped per bushel. Flax, $1.50@$1.55 for rough 
American. Red top, $2.50@$2.623¢ per five bushel bag. 

PROVISIONS—Pork steady, but not very active; old Mess, $16- 
25; new do, $16.85@$17.50 ; old Prime.$11.50; new do, $13. Beef 
is in fair demand and steady at%5@,35.25 for country mess, and #4 
@#4.25for prime do; $9@39.75 for repacked Western; 310.50@ 
$11.50 for extra mess‘$ India mess, $22. Beef hams, $14.75. Ba- 
con quiet at 8%@9we. Cut meats steady and in fair demand, 
Hams, 9e@Si¥c. Shoulders, 64c@6¥e. Green meats steady, 
Hams, 9c@93¢. Sides, 8c. Dressed Hogs are in demand at 6X¢ 
@ic per |b. Lard is dull at 10%%c@105¢c. Butter is plenty— 
Ohio, 12ce@17e ; State, 13e@22c for fair to prime ; Orange County, 
22-@23c. Cheese in fair demaz-d at 9¢@lle per Ib, Potatoes 
—Mercers, best, $1.62@$1.75; common do, $1.25@$1.40; Peach- 
blows, $1@$1.38 ; Dyckmans, $1.88@$1.50; Junes , Round Pink- 
eyes, Western Reds, and Jackson Whites, $1.25@$1.38 per bbl. 
Nova Scotia, 35e@40e per bu. 

CATILE MARKET—Beef cattle dull. First quality, 9@1e; 
medium, Te@8e; ordinary. 5e¢@ic; extra good, 103¢e@lle per 
Ib. Veal calves 6e@iec per Ib. live weight. Sheep and Lambs 
$250@$5.75 per head. Corn fed Hogs, 54{c@5%c; still fed 
5c@5\¢c per Ib. gross. 

WOOL—Domestic Fleece, 40e@65}¢e per Ib. for the range of 
qualities. 


PHILADELPHIA MAKKET.—Jan. 19. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Market dull. The demand is chiefly 
from local trade, there being but little inquiry for shipment. Sv 
erfine, $5.50@$5.75; extra and fancy, $6.@¢7, as to quality. 
tye Flour dull at $4.25, Corn Meal, quiet at $3.75. 
GRAIN—Wheat quiet with little offering. White, $1.45@$1.50; 
red, $1.85@$1.36. Rye “steady at 92c@93c for Pennsylvania. 
Corn firm at 76c@77c for new yellow. Oats firm at 45c 
for Pennsylvania. Barley malt, 90c; Barley, 80c. 
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SEEDS—Clover, $5.25@$5.50, with but little prime offering” 
Timothy and Flax steady and without change. 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $17.50. Mess Beef, $14@$15 per 
bbl. Bacon inactive. Hams, 11¥c@12c. Sides 10c ; Shoulders, 
se; Green Hams, 10ce@10%c: Sides, 9¢ ; Shoulders, Tc. Lard, 
104c@ tle for bbis., and 11.Xe@12c for kegs. Butter dull at T4e 
@lie for roll, and 10ce@12c for packed. Cheese steady at 10c@ 
lic per ib. Eggs dull at 200 per doz. 

FRUIT—Market quiet with no change to notice. 

WOOL—Market very inactive. The stock is light, and holders 
are firm ; but manufacturers are well supplied. 


BUFFALO MARKET. —Jan. 19. 
FLOUR—Market dull with but few transactions, except for 
State extra, $4.90@#5: Wisconsin extra, $5.25; Ohio 


reta’l. 
extra, $5.75; Indiana and Ohio double extra, $6@%6.25. 
GRAIN—Wheat market very quiet; scarcely any sales, Can- 


ada Club, $1.05. Corn 68e@70e. Rye, e@s0c. Barley, He@ 
68e. Oats, 37e@3S8e. Peas, 64, but inactive. 
SEED3—Clover active at $4.8S74@$5. Timothy, $2.62@ 2.75. 


Flax, $1.55. 

PROVISIONS—Prime Mess Pork, $16. Dressed Hogs, $5.873¢ 
@36.20 per 100 Ibs Lard, 1044e@i0}gc. Hams, 10c for plain, and 
lic for sugar cured. Shoulders, 73gc. Beef hams, 9c. Butter, 
16c@1Te per Ib. 

CHICAGO MARKET.—Jan. 18. 

FLOUR—Market inactive at advanced rates. White winter 
extra, $5.50@%6; spring extra, $4.84@5 for favorite brands. 
kye Flour, $3.75@ $4.25. 

GRAIN—Wheat firm, ata slight advance. We quote red win- 

, $1.10; No. 2 spring, 96¢e@$1; No. 1 do., $1.01@$1.02; Iowa 
dub, $1.083@,$1.05. Corn, 44e@5le, according to quality. Barley 
Gie@l2e. Rye scarce at T8Se@80e. Oats firm at 36e@37e. 

SEEDS—Timothy, #2@$2.10. Clover, mquired fur at $4.50@ 

68. Hungarian grass, 72c@75c. 

PROVISLONS—Mess Pork quict at $15.25@915.50. Bulk 
meats active at 65¢c for green sides; 55ge@5ige for cured shoul- 
ders; 74 c@T7*¢e per lb. for green hams. Dressed Hogs $4.60@ 
Lard, 9%ce Butter plenty at 14¢e@15c for fresh, and 10c for 


$6.00. 
firkin. Cheese unchanged, Eggs 15c@l\6c per dozen. Potatoes 
45c@60c per bushel for Neshannocks and Pinkeyes. 


FRUIT—Green Apples, $2.50@ $3.00 per'barrel. Cranberries, 
Dried Peaches, 114¢¢@12c for unpared, and 
Dried Apples 73¢¢ per Ib. 

Live Hogs, $4.85@$4.70 


$4.50 per bushel. 
17e@18e for pared, 
CATTLE—Beef Cattle, $2.25@ $3.0v. 
rewt, gross. 
HIDES—Green, 63{¢; green salted, 7c; dry salted, 11e@13c ; 
dry flint, 133¢ce@l4e. Felts, 90c@F1.20. Tallow, 10c per bb, 
HWAY—Prairie, $8@$%9 loose; Timothy baled, $12 per ton. 
WOOL—Nothing doing. 


CINCINNATI MARKET. —Jan. 18. 
FLOUR—Heavy ; superfine, $5.30@,$5,40; extra, $5.40@ $5.60. 
GRAIN—White Wheat $1.25@$1.28; red, $1.20@$1.22. Corn 

dull, but rather higher, closing at 44e@55e. Rye in good demand 
at$l. Barley unchanged at 63°@68e forspring, and 7T3c@75dc for 
fall. Oats firm, but lower, at 45c@49ec. 

PROVISLONS—Mess Pork firm. Holders ask $16.75@$i7— 
$16.50 is offered for first class brands, Bulk meats held at 6kc@ 
8c—some sales at 6c@sec. Green hams, T%c@S8e. Bacon 7c 
@%. Lard rather lower, and held generally at 10c. Butter dull 
and lower. Central Ohio, 13e@1l5c; Western Reserve, 16c@17c. 
Cheese active and a shade higher, at 93¢e for Western Reserve, 
and ile for imitation English dairy. Eggs in good demand at 
18e per dozen. Green Apples in moderate demand at $2.25@ 
8.25 from store. Potatoes dull at $1.75, for prime, per barrel. 

FRUIT—Dried Apples rather higher, at 64ge@7c. Dried 
Peaches, 10@12%c per Ib. Cranberries $12.00@$14.00 per barrel. 

CATTLE AND HOGS—-Beef Cattle in fair demand, prices va- 
rying from $2 to $3.50 per 100/lbs. gross. Sheep, $2.00@ $5.00 per 
head. The supply of Hogs has fallen off, as the season is about 
closing, and the prices are almost nominul. They are quoted at 
$6.00@%6.50 per 100 Ibs. net. 

HIDES—Active. Flint, 124ce@18c; dry salted, 114¢@12c; 
green salted, 64¢c@7c per Ib. Sheep pelts, 75c@$1.00each. Tal- 
low, 10ce@10%c per Ib. 

HAY—Active, and prices firm at advanced rates. Prime press- 
Timothy, $24.00 per ton. 


TORONTO MARKET.—Jan. 18. 

FLOUR—Quiet, at $4.60 for Superfine ; $4.90 for, fancy, and 
$5.25@$5.50 for extra, 

GRAIN— Wheat buoyant at $1.18@$1.25 for fall; $1.00@$1.05 
for spring. Barley active at 60e@65c. Rye at quiet T0ce@T5c. 
— scarce at 27}4c@40c. Peas in request at 56c@é6le per 

ushel. 

PROVISIONS—Pork lower, but in demand at $5.50@$6.25 per 
~ lbs. Fresh Butter, 18ce@20c; tub brisk at 15e@iée per Ib. 
Cheese. 10¢@12¢ per Jb for American. Eggs, 15e@16c per dozen, 
Potatoes plenty al B0c@35e per bushel. ~ ve 

POULTRY—Small demand. Turkies, 50ce@75c. Chickens, 
2%5e@30c each. 

HAY—Large supplies by yy have lowered the mar- 


LIVERPOOL MARKET — Dec. 30. 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Western canal Flour. $9.04@ $5.28 for 
old, and $5.76@$6.24 for new ; Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Ohio, 
$5.76@ $6.48; Canadian, $6.00@6.48; extra qualities, $6.2.14@ 
$6.72; sour, $480@$5.28. Corn Meal. $4.56@$4.50. 
GRAIN—American white wheat, $1.51@$1.66; red do, $1.387@ 
$1.48; Canadian white, $1.44@$1.5S; do, red. $1.38@#1.44._ In- 
dian corn—white, $1.05@#$1.14; yellow, 98e@96c; mixed, 93e@, 
943¢c. All per bush. of 60 Ibs. 
WOOL—Domestic fl ece, 12e@3Se. Colonial, 14e@72e; Ger- 
man, Saxon, and Prussian, 40c@#1.08 per lb. 


LONDON MARKET.—Jan. 2. 
FLOUR—American sour, $5.52@ 86.48; sweet, — 
GRAIN—Wheat—American white, $1.29@$#1.47; do red, $1.26 
we Indian corn—white, 98e@$i.02; yellow, 90e@9%6e, per 
60 Ibs. ‘ 

WOOL—Domestic fleece, 82c@39e ; sorts, 30c@4Se per Ib. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. —Jan. 19. 
s At market, 1200 Beeves, 100 Stores, 2000 Sheep and Lambs, 150 
wine. 

PRICES — Market Beef— Extra. $5.00@$0.00: First quality, 
$7.00@7.50; Second. $6.75; Third. $5@$5.50. Working Oxen— 
$85@3100. Milch Cows—$39@,940: Common, $17@8I8. Veal 
Calves—$3.00@$6.00. Yearlings—None. Two Yeats oli—#17 
@$23. Three Years old—$24@$27. Hides—6e@6\e per Ib. 
Calf Skins —10¢c @1le per tb. Tallow—T@T¥c. Sheep and 
Lambs—$2.00@$2.75; extra, $3.00@$7.00 Pelis—$1.50@$1.75. 
Swine—Fat Hogs, none. Pigs, 5c; retail, 5e@63¢e. 

Remarks. — Prices of Beef remain the same as last week. 
Sheep and Swine, not as many at market, but no variation in 
prices. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A Frw short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lisis of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (It has nearly 
8000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no beter or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
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The Rural Aunua 
AND 
HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY, 


FOR 1860. 
HE FIFTH VOLUME of Tue Rugan ANNUAL AND Horti- 
CULTURAL Directory is now published. It contains One 
Hundred and Seven Jilustrations. It is unquestionably the 
handsomest work of the kind yet published in this country. It 
contains One Hunprep AnD Twenty Paces, abounding fn useful 
and interesting information. 
NO FARMER OR FRUIT GROWER SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT A COPY. 
Among the Contents will be found Articles 
ON PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 
ON INSECTS INJURIOUS AND BENEFICIAL TO THE 
FARMER*AND FRUIT GROWEK— 15 Qustrations. 
ON DWARF PEARS, APPLES, PLUMS, AND CHERRIES 
—Six Mustrations, 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE AMERICAN BLACK 
RASPBERRY—One Jilustration. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT AND VARIETIES OF PIGEONS 
—Fourteen Illustrations 
ON PLANTING EVERGREENS—T7wo Jilustrations. 
ON ORNAMENTAL DECIDUOUS TREES—Seren Jilus. 
ON THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS—REMEDIES, ETC. 
The Illustrations have been obtained at great expense, and are 
superior to anything of the kind yet published in this country. 
et every one. interested in the Culture of the Soil, or in the 
improvement of Rural Taste, send for a copy. 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
Sent pre-paid, by mail, to any address, on the receipt of the 
money in three cent postage stamps. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Roocnrsrer, N. Y. 
Publisher of the Genesee Farmer. 
(28 The bound volumes for 1856, 1857, 1953, and 1859, can be 








ket, and the range is from $16 to $23 per ton. Straw, $9@3$10 
periton «+ 


had at 26 cents each, postage paid. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST, 


YOR 1860.—This valuable and standard Magazine, established 
3 by the lamented A. J. Downing in 18146, ins a new vol- 
ume with the January number. lis extended and valaable cor- 
reapondence, presenting the experience of the most intelligent cul- 
tivators ia America, hus made it eagerly sought after by those 
interested ia the progress of 

GARDENING AND RURAL TASTE. * 

To all persuns alive to the improvement of their gardens, or- 
chards, or couniry-seats—to scientific and practical cultivators of 
the soii—to nurserymen and commercial gardeners, this Journal, 
giving the latest discoverics and improvements, experiments and 
acquisitions in Horticulture, and those branches of knowledge 
ecounected with it, will be found invaluable. 

The EprrortaL Derartmeyt is at present in charge of Mr. 
PETER B. MEAD, a gentieman well known aa a practical Hor- 
liculturist, and who will receive assistance and co-operation 
frum the best Horticultural talent in ail parts of the country. 

The Magazine is published monthly, each number containing 
45 pazes—a FRONTISPILCE, and other engravings, The Epi- 
tors TABLE and ANSWERS TO CORE: 8PONDENTS furnish copious 
h.nts to the novice in practical culture, and the Eprror’s DRAWER 
presents among other things, a summary frum the leading Horti- 
culiural Jvuruals of Europe. The 


NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Plans tor Cottages, Greenhous-~s, ete., the Figures of New Fruits 
and Planis—added to the valuable features above named, com- 
bine to render this one of the cueapeEsr and most valuable works 
on either side of the Atlantic. 
(22"~ New subscribers will be furnished with the volumes for 
1250, 56, "57, "53, und ‘59, bound in neat cloth, for $10. 
‘Txuws—lTwe DoLiars per year; Four copies tor Six DoLLars. 
All payments to be made in advance. Specimen numbers tur- 
nished on application. 
All business letters and communications to be addressed 
W the Proprietors, 
©. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
No, 25 Purk-row, New-York, 
Who keep constaatly on hand the most complete assortment of 
BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE that can be found in the world. 
Books sent by mail, Catalogues gratis. Agents wanted. It 


JOHN HOLBER’S 


SECOND IMPORTATION OF 


HUNGARIAN GRAPE SLIPS, 


we BE RECEIVED per steamer in March next, consist- 
ing of 30,00@ hardy shoots, embracing a selection of twen- 
ty-one of the choicest varieties of 
TABLE AND WINE GRAPES, 
suitable for out-door culture in every section of the United States. 

‘The slips will be long, thrifty, thickly budded, all hardy ; some 
excel on motintain slopes of moderate elevation, others on plains. 

To secure prompt delivery, orders should be sent in early, that 
the proprietor may be enabled to forward them in good condition 
on their arrival. 

Sold in lots to suit purchasers, A bundle containing ten vari- 
#ties, each carefully marked, will be forwarded to order for one 
doiler by express, payable on delivery. One hundred slips for 
five dollars. A liberal discount to agents, wine-growers and 
ourserymen. Send fur Descriptive Catalogues, 

JOHN KOLBER, 
592 Broadway, New York. 





Feo'y—2t 


“ THORBUEN’S DESCRIPTIVE _ 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


or 


Kitchen, Garden and Agricultural Seeds for 1860, 
8 NOW READY for mailing to applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. It contains directions for cultivation and other useful 
information for amateur cultivators. 
Ge vend for it. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
it 15 John street, New York. 





ornmmreerinlteincitmenteditinsnes pneiigtienng 

l'ue Pareno.ocicaL JouRNAL—NEW 
volume—31—-commences this January. devoted to the Intelleet- 
ual, Moral, and Physical Improvement of Mankind. Poriraits 


of leading men, notorious criminals, ete. $1 a year. 
Address, 2 FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








|) AMILY PICTORIAL.—# a day. Female Agents wanted 
at home or to travel, on salary or commission, for the Lergest 
«and Handsomest Iustrated Paper in the World, at only rirty 
cents a year. For “Confidential Terms” to female agents, and 
a copy of the Papcr, enclose a stamp to MARIE LOUISE HAN- 
KINS & CO., Publishers, New York City. Feb’y—1t* 





Lire ItiustratEp.— A FIRST-CLASS 
— pictorial. Only $2a year; $1 for six months. 
Address, %& FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF 


The Magazine of Horticulture, 
ComMMENCED JaNvakyY Ist, 1860— BEING THE 26TH VoLey, 


EDITED BY C. M. HOVEY. 


y b~- MAGAZINE is so well known that it would appear sy. 
perfluous to urge its claims upon the attention of cultivator, 
It is published in monthly numbers, making an annnal volume 
of 6.0 pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. Teriws, EO] 
a year in advance. Address, HOVEY & CO,, 

it 7 Merchants’ Row, Boston, 


FLOWFR SEEDS FOR THE MiLLION. t 
\ JE PUBLISH ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY, « new 
descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds, containing over 
1000 standard and beautiful varicties, as well as afl the noveities 
of the day, with directions for culiivation. , 
We send by mail, post-paid. and our own selection— 


25 varieties choice FLOWER SEEDS, for....... $1 09, 
i) “ “ “ «  saaeued 2 #. 
100 “ bed * « F aamand 4 0, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO.. 
it 15 John street, New York, 
—_—_$____— =e 


GRAPES. 
GRAPE VINES BY MAIL; 
GRAPE ViNES BY EXPRESS; 
GRAPE VINES BY FREIGHT TRAIN. 
GEND A STAMP aud get our illgstrated and descriptive Ca 
\ alogue of over seventy sorts of Grape Vines. 
od Cc. P. BISSELL & SALTER, 
Rochester, N, Y, 


SEEDS AT WHOLESALE. 
UR New TRADE CATALOGUE of Garpen, Fiexp, Fiow- 
zr end Tre Servs, for 1860, is uow ready for mailing to all 
dealers enclosing a postage stamp. 

Our stock of SEEDS is the finest and most extensive ever of 
fered im this country; and to parties requiring them in Lageg 
quantities, we offer unusual inducements. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
it 15 John street, New York, 





Lire I[Liusrrarep.—A_ FIRST-CLASS 
eng weekly—Vol. 9—Circulates largely in all the States, 
North, Seuth, East, und West. Adapted to the farmer, planter, 
merchant, inventor, mechanic, aud the family. $2 a year; $1! for 


half a year. Address, 
Feb’y—2t FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


-PORTEMER FILS, Nurseryman, 
GENTILLY, near Paris, FRANCE, 


] EGS to announce that he has on hand a large assortment of 
very fine ROSE TREES, also PEAR and QUINCE sTOUKS, 
for sale at a moderate price. Apply to 
jst PAUL BOSSANGE, 59 Liberty street, New York. 
- - . 


YOULTRY FOR SALE.—The Wild Turkey, domesticated; 
also, the large breed of Domestic Turkeys—among them isa 
pair that weighs 52 Ibs, Also, Geese, Ducks and Dorkings, with 
a large variety of other fancy fowls. Send for circular. — 
Direct to SHERMAN SMITH, 
Darien Depot Office, Fairfield Co., Conn. 





i 


Lire ILLustratep.—A_ FIRST-CLASS 
pictorial family journal, for men, women, and children, at home 
and abroad, in school, college, seats of goverament, everywhere, 


at $2 a year. 
Address, 2 FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
ARMERS.—A new discovery—Hdw o 
breed animals of either sex you wish, and 100 other rare and 
valuable recipes, secret arts, etc., will be sent for one dollar. 


Address, 1t* ISRAEL FORMAN, Grafton, Va. 
90.0 ) APPLE STOCKS FOR SALE. — Also, Apple, 
~ Pear, Plum, and Cherry Scions, of all the leading 


varieties) CHAS, MOULSON, 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb’y 1, 1860. it Union Nursery. 


Lire Iit1Lusrratep.— A FIRST-CLASS 
pictorial weekly, for the family, the merchant, mechanic, artisan, 
farmer, planter, manufacturer, builder, fruit-grower, etc. $2 year, 

Address, 2t FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


| ITHOGRAPHED AND COLORED FRUIT PLATES— 
eee | executed. pga ey — on pepe of the 
amount in postage stamps, at the rate r 100. 
Feb’y—1t* ~~ THOMAS WEIGHT, Syrachse, N. ¥. 
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GPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING@’S PREPARED GLUE! 

SAVE THE PIECES! 


ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
(ar “A Srrreu mx Time saves Nive.” 23 


As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it 
js very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
meets a!l such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 
without it. Itis always ready and up to the sticking point. There 
is no longer any necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, 
headless dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 
ment and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold. being chemically held 
jn solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
eabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
macilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each botile. Price, 25 cents. 
Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt Street, New York. 
HENRY C. SPALDING &CO.,_ 

Box No. 3,600 New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautifnl Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 
package. 


Address 


(2A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost annually to every household. ga? 

Sad by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list. It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 


USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY GROCERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
80LD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 





Manufactured by 
HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 


48 Cedar Street, New York. 
Address Post-Office, Box No. 8,600. Dec., 1850.—ly 





THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 
SANFORD'S PATENT. 


A FARM MILL, Portable, simple, compact, and made on an 
entirely new principle, with plates having a reci ting 
and oscillating, instead of a rotary motion, with all power 
applied within one inch of the center of the shaft, and one that 
has been fully tested and i» proved by two years’ experienée, is 
now offered to the public. Every Mill is tested, and not one is 
sent out unless it will grind a bushel of hard corn fine enough for 
stock feed in eight minutes; many kinds of grain it will grind 
much faster. 
It is the Paewium Mux for the People, and obtained 


THE SILVER MEDAL AT THE LATE EXHIBITION 
at the American Institute in the city of New York. 

The Peorie’s MILt can be put into any Saw-mill. 

The Pror.e’s M111 is the cheapest Mill ever offered to the public. 

The Pror.e’s M111 is the simplest Mill ever made. 

The Prop.e’s M111 is the most durable in use. 

as + nde Mitt has the most grinding surface of any porta- 
ple mill. 

The Prop.r’s Mrxt requires less power than any other doing the 
same amount of work. 

The Prop.e’s MIxt requires less speed than any other mill. 

The Pgorz’s Mitt is adapted to any kind of power. 

The Pror.e’s Mixt is not a rotary mill. 

The Pgorue's Mut obviates all the objections to the cast iroa 
rotary miil. 
= (om Mri1 will grind all kinds of grain, coarse or fine. 
jor feed, 

The Prorie’s M11 will grind plaster, bones, salt, all kinds of 
grain, malt, poms, beans, spices, etc., etc. 

The Pzorie’s MILt, largest size, requires about two horse power. 

The Prope’s Mit only requires about two bundred and fifty 
revolutions per minute. 

The Pror.e’s MILt, largest size, will grind from 150 to 200 bush- 
els of grain in 24 hours, 

The Propie’s Mitt, may be renewed at the cost of the plates, 
which will be furnished at 50 cents each. 

The plates are made of hard iron, dressed or grooved on both 
sides, and the reciprocating motion keeps the grinders sharp. 
There is no dolt to it, which, we think, experience has proved 
no use on portable mills. The common sieve is sufficient for all 
ordinary family purposes. Three sizes— 


No.1, A HAND-MILL, PRICE $20, No. 2, $30, No. 3, $40. 
LIBRRAL DISOOUNT MADE TO DEALERS. 


A mill may be seen in constant use at my shop; also at No. 1T 
Spruce St., New York, a few doors below the Tribune Building. 

ge I will fill all orders for Belting at cost. 

Address R. L. HOWARD, 

Borra.o, N. Y. 
*Ge" I also manufacture the Improved’ Ketchum Grass and 
Grain Harvester. Feb’y—3t 
1860. AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 1860. 
HE great success which has attended the publication of the 
First Volume of the AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, has 
induced the Proprietor to undertake several improvements for the 
Volume commencing January, 1869, and he now offers it to the 
ublic with the assurance that its present high character will be 
faily sustained, and no effort will be spared to render the paper an 
indispensable necessity to »!l interested in the Breeding and Man- 
agement of our Domestic Animals. 

The VETERINARY DEPARTMENT will be under the edi- 
torial direction of Doct. GEO. H. DADD, the distinguished Vet- 
erinary Surgeon, and the late Editor and Proprietor of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Journal. 

Each number of.the paper contains 32 large octavo pages, and 
is handsomely illustrated. It is published monthly ai 25 Parx 
Row, New Yorx. Terms, $1 per year, invariably in advance, 
with a liberal discount to clubs. 

27" Specimen copies gratis. Money may be sent at publish- 
er’s risk, in registered \etiers. 

D. C. LINSLEY, Proprietor. 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER, & CO., Acrnts, 
j2 No. 2 Park Row, New York. 








RANBERRY CULTURE. — The subscriber has ifsued a 
Circular on the CRANBERRY AND ITS CULTURE, and 

will forward it free of charge, by mail, to those wishing it, He 
also has the plants for sale, for both High and Low lands, and 
will forward them in a fresh state, by Express, to all parts of the 
United States. Price, Bell and Washington varieties, $5 per 1000, 
or per 5000 plants; Barberry and Cherry varictics, $3 per 
1000, or $11 per plants. Address 
PAUL CHILSON, 


Feb’y—2t Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass, . 





USsIA BASS MATS — Selected expressly for budding 
and i] @UNNY BAGS, TWINES, HAY ROPE, &c., 
suitable for Nurserymen and Farmers, for sale in lots to suit, by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
Sept, 1859.—ly* 248 Front Street, New York. 
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Lire ILiustratep.—A FIRST-CLASS 
pictorial weekly, circulates East, West, Norch, and South. Adap- 
ted to the interests of all—to the farmer, planter, merchant, in- 
veutor, artisan, mechanic, to schools, the learned professions, law, 
medicine, and divinity. $2 a year. 

Feb’y—2t FOWLER AND WE LLS, New York. 
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THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1860. 





Tue terms of the Genesee Farmer are: Single Subscribers, 
Fifty Cents a year, in advance; Five Copies for Two Dollars; 
Eight Copies for Three Dollars; and any larger number at the 
same rate. All subscriptions to commence with the year, 

In addition to this reduction of one-fourth, we offer the folloy. 
ing List of. Specific Premiums as an extrh inducement for our 
friends to ferm Clubs. 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us E1eut Subscribers, (at-our 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we wil 
send, postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, 
the Rural Annual for 1860. 

2. To every person who sends us SrxTEeN subscribers, (at 
our lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each) 
we will send one extra copy of the Genesee Furmer and one 
copy of the Rural Annual, pre-paid, by mail. 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, ag 
we will send two extra copies of the Furmer, 


above, or two 





Can Sheep be Profitably Fattened in Winter, and How....... 48 | copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
Kaising Sweet Apples for Feeding Cattle and Swine. ....... +» 50! Any larger list than twenty-four will probably take some of the 
Kuising tiye instead of Oats for Feeding. ...............0++- at ; r : 
Feeding Cattle. Is it Best to Hill Corn, or not........ Cash Premiums given below. If not, the Specific Premiums will 
The Best Method of Raising and Fattening Hogs be increased in the same proportion as the above. 
Substitutes for Hay. Gail Hogs........cccccccccccccccecces 5 cae 
Wagon Tires. Water for Ds inaiza<c teased an Sh ahah thee 
Witt: Bpeckte tee Bethea. oo ccd ccch ccvcsices cccscccccecccses APRIL CASH PREMIUMS 
Vetches and Tares. Wood Land...........cccesseceseeeees 55 For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 
Recreations and Amusements for Farmers and their Families. 56 . a : r 
Hunting Wild Bees. Dwarf Pear Trees...............0..00+ 57 As some compensation to our numerous friends for their disine 
Best Method of Renovating Old Orchards........ ......... 5S | terested efforts in increasing the circulation ef the Genesee Farm 
Beet nuit for Market Purposes... 2c IIIIIIIIIIIIES Bp | et We offer the following List of Cash Premiums for the greatest 
number of subscribers sent in after the fifteenth day of January 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. and before the fifteenth day of April. Those who took the Jan- 
Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York............... 60 | uary Premiums will be allowed to compete for the April Premi- 
Injury to Apple SAN ORUND ING ee iihide ss: sncdsenezesiees +». 62 . F F ; . ; ; “4 
Graig Grape ViMes. oc cscccvcccesecccccccccccosecdccccce 7 Neri but in this case, and in all others, the lists sent in previous 
NN IONE a. ciceccccdyccseescecastgasesidesiés 64 | to the fifleenth of January will not be counted, The premiums 
The i‘uchsia, or Ladies’ Ear Drop........ Decseecsesecs +--+» 65 will be awarded to those who send in the greatest number of 
EDITOR’S TABLE. subscribers between January 15 and Aprii 15. The names of the 
Apel Cah Petses, oc ccccccccccsccccccccccccce: cccccsessece 66 successful competitors, together with the number of subscribers, 
Great Success of the Genesee farmer will be announced in the May number, and the Premiums paid 
Nabew on the Weathe?......sccccccccccsessccescccccceccccce 
EEN et, CR nee eee ee we 
Inquiries and AnswefS...........4.sesecceececesececeeceeees TWENTY-FLVE DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who 
shall send us the largest number of subse ribers (at the lowest clab 
REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. price of 3744 cents each,) before the 15th day of April, 1860, 
EE Sn ss ndeccusncmibennte neavesacscéeascescence 68 2. TWENTY DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
SE icatechtonecupadthtccnenecccs coedacseente 68, 69 | the second highest number, as above. 
- _ 8. NINETEEN DOLLARS for the third list. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 4. EIGHTEEN DOLLARS for the fourth. 
REN Fone A ee RM @3| 5. SEVENTEEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 
White Sprouting BroceOli......0+.seeseesceesqerseeeceners 64 6. SIXTEEN Lee wy 4 od - sixth. . 
Fucl yg 3 EE See 6 7. FIFTEEN DOLLARS for the seventh. 
TE S a _ § FOURTEEN DOLLARS for the eighth, 
9. THIRTEEN DOLLARS for the ninth, 





THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


IS PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricaltural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN so a ay Nate Cents a YEAR; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

All friends of rural iraprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Pubtiches, 

Ad PH HA IS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y. 





10. TWELVE DOLLARS for the tenth, 

. ELEVEN DOLLARS for the eleventh, 
. TEN DOLLARS for the twelfth. 

. NINE DOLLARS for the thirteenth. 
EIGHT DOLLARS for the fourteenth, 
. SEVEN DOLLARS for the fifteenth, 
SIX DOLLARS for the sixteenth, 

. FIVE DOLLARS for the seventeenth, 
. FOUR DOLLARS for the eighteenth. 
. THREE DOLLARS for the ninteenth, 
20. TWO DOLLARS for the twentieth. 
21. ONE DOLLAR for the twenty-first. 





Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums,. will 
remember that our terms are always IN ADVANCE. 
(8 Subscription Money may be sent by mail at my risk, 
and you need not “register” the letters, 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 


February 1, 1860. Rocursrer, N. Y. 


STERBOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








